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B. The plan was not accepted by the colonies because of the 
fear that they would be deprived of their power. 

C. The English government also opposed this plan for fear 
that the union might foster # movement for inde- 
pendence 


V. The Stamp Act Congress (1765) 
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2. The petition of the Stamp Act Congress, coupled with 
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and Economic History 


BOOK of readings, edited by S. E. 

Forman, intended to supplement the 
formal high school textbook in United 
States history; especially well adapted for 
use with Dr. Forman’s “Advanced 
American History” and “The Rise of 
American Commerce and Industry.” Its 
most distinguishing features are its exclu- 
sion of distinctly military and political 
topics and its discriminating choice of 
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the background of our social and economic 
history. 
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told in simple, clear, vivid, picture-making language. 
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If you are looking for a history text which is simple in organization, accurate in statement, 
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A new approach that has met with success 


is found in 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 
PROBLEMS 


JAMES B. EDMONSON & ARTHUR DONDINEAU 


TEXTBOOK in civics 

for junior high schools 
and similar grades. 
It differs from other books 
on the subject in respect to 
approach, material, and 
method. It plans a course 
in which real problems and 
actual investigations are 
stressed. It is so con- 
structed as to stimulate the 
pupil to self-activity and to 
guide him in his study of 
civic situations and com- 
munity problems. 


Price, $1.60 


---What Teachers are Saying--- 


“It is of inestimable value and long looked for by teachers....It 
furnishes abundant material for discussions and debates and_ the 
problem idea is well developed.” 


“I think it is the best book on the subject for junior high schools. 
The arrangement is most excellent.” 


“The greatest value will be to the inexperienced teacher who will find 
here a rich storehouse of methods and devices for stimulating and 
motivating pupils.” 


“The choice of problems, the stimulating pictures, the attractiveness 
of the book as a printer’s job, all commend this book. Pedagogically 
it represents the best practice.” 


“Its pages are replete with material which is attractively organized to 
stimulate pupils to self-activity and to guide them in their studies of 
civic situations and community problems....Not many technical words 
are used, and the content has a compelling appeal in point of style 
and treatment.” 


To accompany the above text 
CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS: A PUPIL’S WORKBOOK 


This workbook has been prepared to facilitate 
the use of the problem method in the field of 
community civics and to economize time. It 
has been designed for optional use with the 
author’s textbook, described above, but it has 
been so organized as to be usable in a course 


where one or more other basal textbooks are 
used, It contains the problems (138) found 
in the textbook and, in addition, instructional 
tests for each chapter of that book. These 
problems and tests appear in a paper-bound 
tablet on perforated sheets, size 8144” x 11”. 


Price, $0.88 
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By SARAH COMSTOCK 


Price $5.00 Maps Free 


Little journeys over the historic 
spots and landmarks of the 
Revolutionary War 
“Anecdotal, delightfully intimate, and very 
informative.” A map tracing the trails of 
war from New York to Boston, which forms 
the end-papers, will be sent free of charge to 

teachers. 
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Ancient Greece and Modern American Life 


BY PROFESSOR HERBERT WING, JR., DICKINSON COLLEGE, CARLISLE, PA. 


In the beautiful room used by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania in the Capitol at Harrisburg hang 
four large chandeliers. Each of these contains the 
carved figure of an ancient lawgiver whose work has 
affected modern life. Two are Hebrew, Moses and 
Solomon; and two are Greek, Solon and Aristotle. 
Their presence in such surroundings implies the debt 
we Americans owe to the Old World around the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. How far-reaching 
is that influence appears when we analyze the ele- 
ments which make up our civilization and trace them 
back to their origin. In politics and culture, in many 
of the conceptions of science which we are wont to 
regard as recent discoveries, and most of all perhaps 
in philosophy of life, the beginnings of our ideas 
are found in the city-states of ancient Hellas. Teach- 
ers of Ancient History or of World History will 
possibly welcome a brief survey of the more charac- 
teristic contributions of the Greeks to modern Ameri- 
can life. 

I do not have in mind so much to determine the 
exact degree to which our civilization is based on the 
Greek as to note the phases of Greek history which 
either mark high-water lines of culture or are par- 
ticularly instructive for the understanding of our 
own problems and manner of life. Such an attempt 
to select the points which a high school teacher might 
do well to emphasize must take into account not only 
the significance of events or institutions in the his- 
tory of mankind, but also their intelligibility for 
pupils of the teen age. The works of Hellenism, 
fortunately for this study, are, like the mode of think- 
ing and expression in Greece, distinctly clear-cut and 
simple. 

Tue Greek Democracy 

The first, and in some respects the most important, 
contribution of the Greeks to later civilization is 
democracy. The preceding nations had developed 
strong governments, many of them recognizing the 
obligation of the state to protect and benefit its 
members. Hammurabi of Babylon prided himself on 
being as a father to his people. The Pharaohs of 
the Middle Kingdom constructed great public works, 
like the Fayum reservoir, in the interests of the 
Egyptians. In neither river-valley nor in the neigh- 
boring regions of Syria, Anatolia, and Iran did the 
idea prevail that the common man should have any 
direct share in governing himself. The field of poli- 
tics belonged to the king. In his court there might 
be intrigues, but theoretically he received from the 
gods, whose son he was, the mandate to rule the 
people. With the Greeks the case was different. 


With all their variety of constitutions and social or- 
ganization the city-states were essentially democratic. 
Sparta, the most conservative among them, had in the 
ephorate a means by which the mass of the popula- 
tion could directly control the government. In the 
states where tyrants ruled or oligarchs managed af- 
fairs, there remained always the possibility that the 
common people might rouse themselves and take con- 
trol of the government. It is evident that a con- 
siderable amount of time in the school course would 
profitably be given to a study of the conditions and 
institutions by which was achieved for the first time 
in human history and in the highest degree the form 
of political organization we consider as peculiarly 
our own. 

The impression at the outset is one of strangeness. 
The Greek city-state was unlike our cities in being a 
nation as well as a municipality. It was ruled by a 
popular assembly instead of a representative council 
or city manager. It normally made no provision for 
the assimilation and incorporation in itself of new 
and alien members. It was a society based on 
slavery. When, however, we study the city-state 
more in detail and make the necessary equations in 
institutions and customs, we find it surprisingly fa- 
miliar in the problems which it met and the spirit in 
which it met them. The effort to comprehend such 
developments as the growth of democracy at Athens 
would not be without reward in the better understand- 
ing of our own institutions. 

Athens grew out of a state of society somewhat 
like that described in the Homeric poems. The king 
was originally absolute in authority, but, as Hilaire 
Belloc has suggested, he derived his power from the 
tacit consent of the governed. He was aided by the 
advice of the elders and the expression of popular 
will in the assembly. ‘The Thersites incident sug- 
gests the probability that the invisible limitations of 
royal power were very real and confining. A society 
in which a king like Odysseus could acquire expert- 
ness in such manual labor as cutting down trees 
could have no great disparity in political privileges. 
The process of increasing the power of the nobles 
at the expense of the king, already apparent in 
Ithaca, continued in Athens to the end of the seventh 
century. 

The growth in the prosperity of the poorer classes, 
coupled with a keen sense of the discrimination prac- 
ticed against them, brought about the reorganization 
of the state by Solon to avert a social revolution. 
One phase of his constitution was particularly influ- 
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ential in the development of democracy. The estab- 
lishment of the popular Supreme Courts gave to the 
mass of the population an indirect but ultimately 
dominant voice in the determination of state policy. 
The more important civil and criminal cases were 
brought before these courts, each composed of two 
hundred or more men chosen without reference to 
financial standing from the whole citizen body. Al- 
though an archon presided over such a court, he did 
not have the power an American judge has to limit 
the action or decision. He could not for example 
define the law and restrict the jury to the determina- 
tion solely of the fact in dispute. This meant, of 
course, that the wealthier or more noble citizens were 
almost obliged to conciliate the populace if they 
hoped to gain their ends in litigation. There was, 
however, a more direct way in which the courts af- 
fected the magistrates. At the end of an official's term 
of service he had to make himself available for any- 
one who wished to sue him for maladministration. 
This was construed in the most liberal fashion, not 
limited to peculation. A tax collector who was 
thought to have been unfair in the performance of 
his duty might be sued, and punished at the discre- 
tion of the jury. A statesman might be indicted for 
the unwisdom of his policy as well as its alleged un- 
constitutionality. The decrees of the assembly itself 
might be brought for final judgment before the courts, 
either in the legal procedure in which the laws of 
the state were given a formal trial before being re- 
pealed, or by the offering of the charge that the 
motion in the assembly was unconstitutional or had 
been irregularly introduced. A body in the govern- 
ment which possessed so much power naturally af- 
fected the policy of the Athenian state in much the 
way in which the American Supreme Court has influ- 
enced our national life. 

An indirect control of affairs would be at best an 
incomplete form of democracy. The Athenians came 
to share in the actual government by their work in 
the assembly and their administrations as members 
of the council and as magistrates. Instead of dele- 
gating the power to decide on appropriations and 
treaties and the like to representatives, the people 
voted directly by show of hands in the assembly. 
Business was ordinarily prepared by the council or 
a sub-committee of it, but these preliminary drafts 
of decrees could be modified by the assembly itself. 
The speakers—as the party leaders were called— 
were held to strict accountability for the expediency 
of their proposals. All these safeguards would have 
been of little value had not the mass of Athenian 
citizens shown the necessary interest in political af- 
fairs and the courage and judgment to vote with 
prudence for the national weal. Illiteracy was com- 
paratively rare, but book-learning was not the chief 
way by which the contemporaries of Pericles became, 
as he said, “Sound judges of a policy.” The market- 
place was the scene of animated conversation on all 
the questions of the day. Many a symposium had 
for its entertainment not a vaudeville sketch, but a 


debate on the principles of good government or right 
living. Most effective of all for the education of the 
public in political affairs were the court trials, at- 
tended by large numbers of the population and ad- 
dressed by speeches written by the best orators of 
the day, and the meetings of the assembly where 
there was opportunity to hear the issues discussed 
by the men who themselves made history. Such a 
chance for the whole voting popuiation to learn thor- 
oughly the real basis of the questions on which they 
are to make decisions did not again occur until radio 
made nation-wide addresses possible. When we think 
of the privilege the Athenians of the fifth century 
had in listening to Pericles defend his policy toward 
the allies, and those of the fourth century had to 
hear the debates between Demosthenes and his op- 
ponents on the Macedonian question, we are not sur- 
prised that Gladstone spoke of them as not inferior 
in political experience and judgment to his colleagues 
in Parliament. Democracy in Athens would have 
been impossible had not the citizens themselves been 
able to acquire a knowledge of political affairs, and 
possessed the administrative machinery necessary to 
put their will into effect. American political thinkers 
are coming more and more to recognize the fact that 
the apparently growing unwillingness of citizens to 
vote or to take any part in our government is in large 
degree responsible for boss-rule or class control of 
public affairs. 

The fact that major questions were settled by the 
assembly proper made possible the establishment of 
a large number of commissions and magistracies 
whose inexperienced members could attend to the 
routine matters without injury to the interests of the 
state. So numerous were these offices that the ordi- 
nary man had a better than even chance of filling 
one of these and gaining thereby the training that 
comes to him who handles large affairs. This was 
due to the requirement that candidates for office 
should be chosen by lot and should not be eligible 
for re-election. The members of the council could 
serve but two terms. The result was the necessity 
of finding each year many new candidates for office. 
The only important exception to this rule was the 
board of generals. These were chosen by show of 
hands and could be returned to office as often as the 
people wished. Military efficiency could not be so 
confidently assumed to be the property of the aver- 
age citizen as could ability or honesty in civil ad- 
ministration. There would, however, normally have 
been a tendency to fill all the offices with well-to-do 
citizens who were able to afford the time necessary 
for performance of public duties. This was avoided 
by indemnifying the less wealthy officials for time 
lost from their private work. The jurymen, too, 


received pay. In our day we meet the same problems 
of securing efficient officials and paying them ade- 
quately. The Athenians assumed the political equal- 
ity of their citizenry and their fitness to hold any of 
the offices of the state. Many men in this country 
are seriously disturbed over the fact that a man to 
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hold high office must possess great wealth or else 
kowtow to corrupt gangdom or selfish private in- 
terests. The answer to the problem of securing com- 
petent public officials is uncertain. ‘The experience 
of Athens is valuable inasmuch as it shows the work- 
ing of one solution, extreme though that appears to 
our eyes. 

The democracy found in Greek city-states was of 
a distinctly qualified nature. If the whole male popu- 
lation of citizens was permitted to share in the gov- 
ernment, there were important groups entirely un- 
privileged. Not to mention the women who took part 
in government in only the most exceptional circum- 
stances, resident foreigners or metics had no normal 
way of gaining the full rights of citizenship. In 
addition, half the population was in slavery. And it 
is with regard to this, the lowest class in the nation, 
that democracy is really tested. Its workability and 
soundness as a political principle are decided by the 
answer to the question, do its supporters tacitly as- 
sume the existence of a dependent group, whose 
services make possible the leisure necessary for the 
higher classes to engage in the work of government? 
If so, then a democracy like that of Athens was 
merely a kind of refined oligarchy. Another fact of 
importance in judging the situation is the relation of 
Athens to the Delian League. From a loose con- 
federation like the Peloponnesian League, the cities 
became subject allies of Athens. That their condi- 
tion was if anything improved by the change did not 
keep them from agitating for freedom. ‘Thus the 
Athenian empire was a phase of the large process of 
unification of the Greek city-states. In its effect on 
Athens the empire was a means of furnishing the 
state with funds and activities by which the general 
participation of the citizens in governmental affairs 
was made possible. It was also significant as illus- 
trating the difficulty the Greeks found in uniting 
their states in any form of efficient federation. The 
Achwan and Aetolian Leagues of the third century 
were better organized, but even these broke on the 
rocks of selfish aggrandisement and civic rivalry. 
Imperialism in Greece had no permanent success. 

Forms or GREEK CULTURE 

Greek culture in the narrower sense was both the 
means of attaining political distinction and the flower 
of municipal self-expression. Had it not been for 
the development of oratory and the growing con- 
sciousness of national distinctness given expression 
by the historians and the dramatists, the democracy 
of the later fifth century would hardly have been 
possible. In another way the works of Greek genius 
may be thought of as the productions of the same 
self-reliant spirit that colonized the Mediterranean 
and protected the Occidental world from the attacks 
of the two great Oriental powers in the early fifth 
century. The rivalry of the cities gave added stimu- 
lus to the creation of masterpieces of art and litera- 
ture. The city governments directly made use of 
these energies for the adornment and glorification of 
their states and acknowledgment of their debt to the 
gods for unexpected success in the Persian War. 


This is a point worth some insistence, because art 
and literature today are apt to be the expression of 
private enterprise and combinations of religion and 
politics are frowned upon. ‘The revived Olympic 
games do not have their ancient aspects of national 
unity and dedication to religion. Nor does a city 
or state today think normally of showing its indi- 
viduality officially in erecting the common religious 
shrine of its citizens as did Athens in building the 
Parthenon. 

The three most marked characteristics of Greek 
culture are its originality, its sense of moderation 
and fitness, and its instinct for the beautiful. Time 
would fail if I were to attempt to make a list of the 
achievements of the Greeks in the field of literature 
alone. 1 will mention a few examples to show con- 
cretely the nature of these qualities. Homer is com- 
monly regarded as the first of epic poets. Our in- 
terest in him is not merely that of the antiquarian 
or of the student interested in studying the history 
of literature. A leading textbook in English com- 
position commends him as unexcelled in descriptive 
power. ‘The Committee on English Requirements 
suggest the Odyssey as suitable reading in high 
schools preparing for colleges. The stories of 
Achilles and Odysseus possess for readers of all ages 
an undying charm. This is due to the unaffected but 
noble language in which the events are told so natu- 
rally it would be hard to imagine their occurring 
otherwise. 

The three great tragic poets so established the 
form and content of drama that their standards pre- 
vail today in plays written directly in imitation of 
their style and those composed with a view to intrigue 
the auditor with frank rebellion against the conven- 
tional principles of playwriting. A play like the 
Antigone of Sophocles is more simple and reserved 
than would be a modern drama. It subordinates al- 
most to extinction the element of romantic love. It 
is based on what seem to us to be strange principles 
of faith and conduct. Yet it has a strong appeal 
when revived by a good modern actress. Its theme, 
the conflict between religious convictions and political 
duty, has vigor and stirs the reader profoundly. Its 
technical excellence is so great it could readily serve 
as a model for such dramatic qualities as development 
of plot, delineation of character, and emotional effec- 
tiveness. 

I will not speak of the long roll of orators who 
brought public speaking to unrivalled perfection and 
established for all time the chief canons of literary 
prose form. I can but allude to the polish, the intense 
feeling, the reserve of the Oration on the Crown. 
Cicero and Bossuet, Burke and Webster, great as 
they became, were followers of the Greeks in oratory, 
as truly as Virgil and Spenser were literary descend- 
ants of Theocritus in pastoral poetry. Still one more 
example of the classic form and reserve in expression 
is found in the immortal Lives of Plutarch. In the 
plays of Shakespeare they, phenix-like, have lived 
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again. They still retain their interest for all of us. 
We enjoy the tales of Lucullus’s banquets, and thrill 
at the story of Alexander’s heroic deeds. 

This instinctive excellence of taste which we feel 
in Greek literature we can appreciate more fully in 
the great works of architecture and sculpture. As 
creators of one of tle two distinctive styles of build- 
ing developed in five thousand years, tle Greeks 
merit more than passing attention. It was not chance 
that led the rivals of Athens to hope to erect on their 
acropolis a gateway comparable to the Propylea. 
Just as Phidias set the norm for the Greek concep- 
tion of Zeus by his statue at Olympia, the Athenians 
built on their citadel a group of structures which 
have been the inspiration and standards of architec- 
ture ever since. Not merely the Doric and lonic 
styles of classical architecture are based on these, 
but the Renaissance and in fundamentals the Roman- 
esque as well. We can all appreciate the almost 
divine beauty of the Parthenon when once we have 
its proportions and curves called to our attention. 
The great gold-and-ivory statue long ago disap- 
peared, but the decorative sculpture of the pediments 
and the two friezes are still among the chief orna- 
ments of the British Museum. 

The influence of Greek sculpture on all later work 
is well-known. It is shown in the popularity of the 
reproductions of the masterpieces of the Hellenistic 
Age found now in so many homes and schools. Even 
the advertisers make effective use of allusions to the 
Venus of Melos, the Victory of Samothrace, and the 
Apollo of the Belvedere to prove by a fallacy of logic 
that their products are as good as their classical 
namesakes. And there is a growing interest in the 
masterpieces of the earlier period. The Discus- 
thrower of Myron, the Hermes of Praxiteles, the 
grave monuments of the Dipylon cemetery help to 
form standards of taste in sculpture in much the way 
that the ever-present motifs of decoration, like the 
Greek fret, the bead and reel, and the swastika de- 
velop our feeling for the appropriate ornament of 
minor objects d'art. A casual stroll through the 
streets and into the stores of any moderate-sized 
city would reveal on every hand the influence of Hel- 
las in the adornment of America. 

Tite Oricins or Science 

One aspect of the ancient world that surprises the 
modern observer is the contribution which the Greeks 
made in the field of science. The very notion of dis- 
regarding the supernatural and explaining phenomena 
in terms of science was a great advance. However 
much the contemporaries of Socrates might try to 
arouse popular indignation against him by charging 
him with uttering the teachings of Anaxagoras, the 
man of Clazomene who called the sun a ball of fire 
and the moon a stone and gave the true explanation of 
eclipses was a worthy predecessor of Galileo and 
Faraday. The earliest of the philosophic scientists 


worked without instruments and did not perform ex- 
Their hypotheses were 


periments in the modern way. 


none the less important in the development of human 
knowledge. ‘Thus, Anaximander seems to anticipate 
Darwin in a primitive doctrine of evolution. The 
atomic theory of Democritus proved to be a valuable 
help in the later formulation of chemical doctrine. 
A second contribution in the field of science was made 
by the Pythagoreans in their insistence on the im- 
portance of the study of science for its own sake 
irrespective of its immediate practical utility. The 
Egyptians had made valuable contributions to matlie 
matical knowledge, but in general they limited their 
investigations to the problems that would throw light 
on such matters as surveying and engineering. ‘The 
third contribution in this field is the examination and 
discussion of the limitations of the human observa- 
tion and knowledge. The work of the Eleatics in 
investigating sense-illusions and the skepticism of the 
sophists made care in assertion necessary for subse- 
quent observers. The three great philosophers— 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle—developed the method 
of inductive reasoning by which the results of scien- 
tific observation are correlated. The followers of 
Aristotle, especially Theophrastus, extended the in- 
vestigations of their teacher in classifying and re 
cording the results of their observations. Finally, 
the actual contributions to knowledge by the scien- 
tists of the Hellenistic age were not inconsiderable. 
To mention but two, the heliocentric theory was 
stated by Aristarchus, and the principle of buoyancy 
was established by Archimedes. Students in high 
school who are studying physics and chemistry are 
capable of understanding such phases of Greek 
achievement. They ought, I think, be told something 
of these matters in order that they may get a correct 
conception of the world of the bygone ages. ‘The 
political and military aspects of Greek history ought 
not be disregarded, but they have no claim to hold 
the center of attention to the exclusion of other phases 
of civilization. 

All this emphasis on science led naturally to a 
readjustment of the religious and philosophical ideas 
of the Greeks. The old faiths had by the time of 
Alexander been rather thoroughly shaken. ‘The in 
timate connection that existed between the govern 
ment and religion weakened the state cults as the 
city-states declined in relative political significance 
before the advance of Macedon. Delphi lost pres. 
tige by the growth of incredulity concerning prophecy 
and the suspicion of being allied with the enemies of 
Greece or under the control of special interests like 
the Alemeonide of Athens in the fifth century or of 
the Aetolians in the third. The primitive concep 
tions of the deities which had won the faith of Pindar 
and Aeschylus disappeared under the solvent forces 
of philosophy. The claims of the early worshipers 
to interpret natural phenomena as manifestations of 
divine power directly manifested seemed to be con- 
tradicted by the facts of science. The stories of the 
gods that Hesiod and Herodotus had accepted with 
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little question offended the moral sense of Plato and 
his contemporaries. Contact with the East after the 
conquests of Alexander brought acquaintance with 
Oriental cults, especially those of Cybele and Isis, 
with their greater thrill of participation and promise 
of forgiveness from sin. The more thoughtful of 
the Greeks tended rather completely to alter their 
position regarding the nature of the gods. Some, 
like the Epicureans, went the whole way in the adop- 
tion of their materialistic conception of nature. They 
did not bother to get rid of gods; they made them 
impotent or indifferent. The gods were supposed to 
be made of the finest sort of atoms and to live in 
perfect bliss in the interspaces of the world. The 
Stoics identified the gods with the spirit of nature, 
conformity to which was the main duty of man. They 
tended toward fatalism. Their teachings were in 
accord with the prevailing international feeling. All 
men were brothers, each a citizen of the world. The 
Platonists refined their Idea of the Good until it 
ceased to have the appeal of personality or else fell 
into the Scylla or Charybdis of skepticism and 
mysticism. The followers of Aristotle devoted them- 
selves largely to science. Thus, in many respects, 


the Greek world of the Hellenistic period was very 
modern in its view of life. 

The same analytical and critical attitude prevailed 
in other fields. The old standards of virtue lost their 
force. The city-state and its institutions were as- 
sailed by men, convinced that monarchy or aristoc- 
racy was preferable on the grounds of efficiency. 
Artistic and literary canons were disregarded in quite 
the spirit of the experimental drama and futurist 
art of the present day. Individualism took the place 
of loyalty to the native polis. In countless ways the 
Hellenistic Age reminds of our own times. Its his- 
tory suggests the usefulness of a re-evaluation of 
the main principles of life. He who would go back 
into the earlier period of Hellenic achievement would 
perhaps be led to a firmer conception of the value of 
democracy, the serviceableness of the esthetic in the 
relations of life, and the rewards which come to men 
who look at facts without evasion. The study of 
Greek history should therefore not only inform the 
pupil of a number of events and institutions of the 
past, but help him to a greater appreciation of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. 


Some Early Political Cartoons 


BY PROFESSOR FRANK H. HODDER, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


It is not generally realized that the political car- 
toon, as we know it today, is a comparatively recent 
institution. It began at the time of our war with 
Spain and developed gradually until it reached its 
present standardized form. In our early history, 
before and after the Revolution, there was no sys- 
tematic political caricature but occasional cartoons, 
varying widely in form, were published separately or 
printed in magazines. The earliest cartoons in 
uniform style were a series of colored lithographs 
issued during the War of 1812 celebrating American 
victories in ship duels with the British. But Ameri- 
can caricature had still to wait a good many years for 
its development. 

In the so-called Era of Good Feeling that followed 
the War of 1812, there was but a single political 
party, the Republicans of that day, and _ political 
contests were limited to rivalry between personal 
factions that developed within the party. As a fore- 
runner of the later development, a crude lithograph 
was issued in the campaign of 1824 which represented 
the campaign as a foot race with Jackson, Crawford, 
and John Quincey Adams running neck-and-neck and 
Clay falling far in the rear and giving up because he 
had not received enough electoral votes to bring his 
name before the House. 

The real development of the first phase of Ameri- 
can caricature came with Jackson’s administration, 
when the great Republican party divided into two 
parts: the National Republicans or Whigs led by 
John Quincy Adams and Clay and the Democratic 
Republicans or Democrats who espoused the cause 


Breakup of Jackson’s Cabinet in 1831 
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of Jackson. At this time the form of the political 
cartoon was standardized and consisted of a single 
sheet lithograph about the size of the modern news- 
paper page. It was sold for 25 cents and pinned up 
in offices, shop windows and other conspicuous places. 
This type of cartoon held exclusive sway until the 
Civil War. 

The earliest cartoons of this type represented the 
breakup of Jackson’s cabinet in 1831. It was sup- 
posed at the time that this was caused by Jack- 
son’s espousal of the cause of Peggy Eaton, the wife 
of the Secretary of War, with whom the wives of the 
other members of the cabinet refused to associate, but 
it is now known that it was carefully planned by Van 
Buren in the interest of his own candidacy for the 
presidency as Jackson’s successor. In this cartoon 
the White House and the presidential chair were 
represented as in a state of collapse and the resigning 
members of the cabinet as rats “leaving a falling 
house.” Jackson was represented as putting one foot 
on the tail of the rat with Van Buren’s head, as a 
result of an erroneous report that Jackson had asked 
Van Buren to stay in the cabinet. A curious detail 
of the cartoon was the altar of freedom surmounted 
by a miniature donkey, with the wings of a bat, a 
possible forerunner of the present Democratic donkey. 
This cartoon was one of the most popular ever issued 
and many variations of it were published. Friends 
of Jackson countered with a cartoon representing the 
White House as “firm as a rock” and the newly 
appointed members of the cabinet as rats coming in 
to accept their nominations. 

One pro-Jackson cartoon represented Jackson as a 
cabinet maker making a new cabinet. He had made 
the back of the new presidential chair, had made legs 


Jackson Making a New Cabinet 


for it surmounted by the heads of the newly appointed 
members of the cabinet and was at work making the 
seat. John Randolph is seen through one window 
riding by on his favorite horse, Juba, and Duff 
Green, the editor of “The Telegraph,” with ink pads 
in his hands, looks in at the other window and bewails 
the fact that he has “no more printing to do.” This 
detail was based upon the fact that “The Globe,” 


edited by Francis P. Blair, was at this time made the 
administration organ in place of “The Telegraph.” 

The paramount issue in the campaign of 1832 for 
the re-election of Jackson was the recharter of the 
United States bank. Congress had passed a bill for 
its recharter which Jackson had vetoed. In a cartoon 
of the campaign, opponents of Jackson represented 
Congress as a calm and placid elephant, carrying the 


Cartoon of Campaign of 1832 


deposits of the United States treasury, with the 
American eagle perched upon its back and Columbia 
leading the way, while Jackson was twisting the 
elephant’s tail “in a last desperate pull for power.” 
Urging on Jackson was Major Jack Downing, the 
pen name of Seba Smith, a popular political writer 
of the time, whom the historians have overlooked. 
The elephant in this cartoon is the only occurrence in 
early caricature of the emblem which Nast later used 
to represent the present Republican party and 


labelled the G. O. P. 


- 


Criticism of Jackson, 1837 


One of the last cartoons of Jackson's administra- 
tion was called “The Modern Balaam and his Ass.” 
Here the Democratic party is typified by the ass, 
which balks at the angel of the Lord foretelling the 
crisis of 1837. Jackson, not seeing the angel, beats 
the ass with his cane and paraphrasing the story of 
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Balaam exclaims: “I would that there were a sword 
in my hand, for now would I veto thee.” Van Buren, 
who had been elected to succeed Jackson, had said 
that it would be his policy to tread in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessor. In consequence of this 
statement he is represented in the cartoon as step- 
ping in the tracks made by the ass. 

The ass or donkey continued to be used to some 
extent as the emblem of the Democratic party. In 
the campaign of 1844 the several candidates for the 
presidency, in advance of their nomination, were 
represented mounted upon various animals running a 
race. Clay rode a coon, which had been adopted as 
the Whig emblem in 1840. Van Buren rode a fox, 
Cass a hound, Calhoun a lion, and Tyler was trying 


Political Merry-go-round in 1844 


to balance himself between a Democratic or loco foco 
donkey and a Whig horse. In the campaign of 1856, 
the Republicans were symbolized by the Democrats 
as a woolly horse, a nondescript animal which Bar- 
num had faked in 1850, and claimed that Fremont 
had sent him from the Gila country. 

Although occurring occasionally in later years, the 
single lithograph sheet played a prominent part for 
the last time in the campaign of 1860, during which 
enormous numbers of them were published. In that 
day it was considered undignified for a presidential 
candidate to appeal in person for popular support. 
The thing which the people nowadays almost de- 
mand of candidates was at that time strongly con- 
demned. Scott made a short tour in 1852, making 
some non-political speeches on the way, but he did so 
upon the pretense of inspecting a military hospital at 
Blue Lick, Ky. Johnson’s famous “swing around the 
circle” in 1866 was nominally made for the purpose 
of dedicating the Douglas monument in Chicago. 
When Stephen A. Douglas was criticized for taking 
the stump in 1860 he made the excuse that he was on 
his way to Vermont to see his mother. After that he 
was caricatured as “Stephen in search of his mother.” 
One cartoon was entitled “Stephen finding his 


mother.” It represented Columbia as scourging 
Douglas with a cat-o-nine-tails labelled Maine law. 
This cartoon is notable as the last appearance of 
Uncle Sam in the guise and garb of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, a form occasionally given to him at an earlier 
period. 

During the Civil War political cartoons of small 
size began to appear in the back pages of such illus- 
trated weeklies as “Harper’s,’ “Frank Leslie’s,” 
“Vanity Fair,” and “Every Saturday,” most of which 
have long since disappeared. The cartoons struck a 


popular cord, were increased in size and number and 
soon became a leading feature of these publications. 


The greatest reputation was made by Thomas Nast 
who had drawn battle scenes for “Harper’s” during 
the War and now turned cartoonist. The most effec- 
tive work ever accomplished by political caricature 
was in Nast’s fight on the Tweed ring in the pages 
of ‘““Harper’s Weekly” in the early seventies. In time 
the public tired of Nast’s style and his cartoons lost 
favor. 

With the invention of color printing a new type of 
cartoon came into vogue. “Puck” was made a colored 
comic weekly in 1879 and acquired great prominence 
in the campaign of 1880. The Republicans founded 
“Judge” as an offset to “Puck” and there were a 
number of other imitators. For the next twenty 
years the colored comie weeklies dominated the field 
of political caricature. The leading artists were 
Joseph Keppler, Bernard Gillam, and Grant E. 
Hamilton. Of all the publications of this type 
“Judge” alone survives in a reduced and greatly 
altered form. The newspaper cartoon, beginning 
during our war with Spain, developed rapidly until 
it assumed the form now so familiar and acquired a 
virtual monopoly of the field. 


Cartoon Against Douglas in 1860 
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Methodology in the College Curriculum 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC S. KLEIN, A. M.,. FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 


There are few colleges and universities whose cur- 
ricula do not at present classify history as either a 
political or a social “science.” The classification is 
not merely the result of a desire for a “new” or 
“modern” terminology; it arises from the use of more 
exact, analytical, and logical methods of the study of 
history. There is little doubt that the older system 
of memorizing and accepting all textbook statements 
and lecture-room opinions as indisputably authentic 
is as out-of-date as are Latin orations on Commence- 
ment Day. The attitude of the earliest American 
colleges toward the subject is excellently indicated by 
the very title they gave their courses in history— 
“Chronology,” which meant a study of dates and little 
else. 


It is rather unfortunate, in view of this more 
scientific treatment of the study and teaching of 
history, that so few scientific principles have actually 
been applied to its course of study. If we examine 
for a moment the methods used in pure science 
courses, the difference is readily noticeable. A college 
student in chemistry, for example, begins his study 
by the use of a very general, comprehensive class- 
room text, and at the same time accompanies this 
work by gaining a thorough acquaintance with the 
mechanics of laboratory work—use of equipment, 
performance of simple tests, and simple research 
problems. Succeeding years find him fairly well 
acquainted with the modus operandi of research, and 
permit him to narrow his field of knowledge gradu- 
ally, as he improves in actual experimental ability, 
and he finally arrives at the ideal stage of possessing 
a thorough knowledge of his chosen sphere and of 
having adequate research ability to use that knowl- 
edge to best advantage. The same method is used in 
the study of biology, physics, and kindred sciences. 
Even in psychology, hitherto the most theoretical of 
subjects, the beginner seldom passes through the first 
year without a careful laboratory study of the 
anatomy of the human body, in order that the theories 
of stimuli, reactions, etc., may be thoroughly under- 
stood. 

But how much scientific method is used in the 
course of study in history? In spite of the fact that 
many colleges provide at least one or more courses in 
historical method or historiography for undergraduate 
students, this course is seldom offered before the third 
year of college work, which leaves but one year in 
which the student may make practical application of 
the laboratory principles to which he has so recently 
been introduced. In some institutions, no opportunity 
is given for study of methods until the years of post- 
graduate work, necessitating the expenditure of 
nearly half of that important period in the acquisition 
of a technique which ought to be second nature by 
that time. The college teacher recognizes the 


futility of attempting to analyze critically the less 
clearly defined issues or interpretations of history 
before an unnecessarily large class of freshmen or 
sophomores who have but the vaguest idea of the 
differences between primary and secondary sources, 
and whose final test of accuracy is the printed page. 
It is not fair that the teacher should be compelled to 
utilize valuable classroom time in explanations of the 
most elementary principles used in the proper prepa- 
ration of papers, book reports, or critical essays; it 
is equally unjust that the student should be expected 
to attain any practicable working knowledge of 
methodology under such unsystematic conditions. 

There are a number of ways through which the 
situation might be bettered. It is an arrant fallacy 
to presuppose that the first-year college student, 
embryonic as he or she may be, does not possess 
sufficient powers of judgment to cope with the details 
of correct interpretation and criticism—the highly 
satisfactory results secured in experimental schools 
with senior and even junior high school students 
indicate that it is not so much a matter of maturity 
as one of proper training. At present the average 
undergraduate college program in history usually 
provides for either a very general course in medieval 
or modern European history, or a comprehensive 
course in contemporary civilization during the first 
college year. If an introductory course in historic 
method could be substituted at this stage, a number 
of decided advantages would be noticeable in the 
succeeding years’ work—advantages such as a 
thorough acquaintance with the library facilities, a 
knowledge of bibliographical aids, a conception of 
how history is written, and an idea of how history 
may be criticized or interpreted. With a student thus 
equipped, there is much less likelihood that term 
papers or reports will be based so frequently and so 
obstinately on the often misleading descriptions of the 
nearest encyclopedia, or that so much valuable dis- 
cussion time will be wasted in destroying that popular 
edifice of infallible proof which is expressed in the 
unfortunately far-from-uncommon phrase, “I saw it 
in a book.” 

The curricular readjustments necessary to bring 
about this change are surprisingly few. There are 
anv number of sufficiently elementary texts in the 
field, and the average college teacher will welcome the 
opportunity of doing systematically and efficiently 
the work which he is now doing hurriedly and hap- 
hazardly in his regular courses. It is possible to 
secure excellent results in a course of this nature by 
giving each member of the department an opportunity 
to conduct methodological experiments, or to lecture 
on his own particular system and viewpoint, which 
serves the dual purpose of giving the student the 
broadest possible view of the field, and of acquaint- 
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ing him at the same time with the methods, aims, and 
attitudes of the various professors with whom he may 
choose his work in succeeding years. 

It may be protested that such a course is unneces- 
sary and inadvisable on the grounds that a compara- 
tively small percentage of college students in history 
ever continue its study by either teaching or writing 
after they leave college, and that for such students 
historic method is a waste of time. That argument 
ignores the well-known fact that more students would 
teach or write history after they left college if they 
had received an adequate conception of its possibili- 


ties while they had studied it, and erroneously assumes 
that a course of study which requires college students 
to exercise logically judicious and painstakingly exact 
criticism would be wasted effort. 

It seems much more probable that the introduction 
of such training at the beginning of serious historical 
study would result not only in a keener perception of 
the dangers which await the careless and a more 
sincere interest in the solution or interpretation of 
purely historical problems, but also in a sense of 
logical, conservative judgment which would prove to 
be of considerable value in any field. 


American History in English Schools. 
and Universities 


BY PROFESSOR EDGAR E, ROBINSON, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


In the aftermath of ideas that owe their present 
importance to the united efforts of English-speaking 
peoples in 1917-1918 is to be found the beginning of 
a movement to bring into existence in Great Britain 
opportunities for the study of American history. By 
American history is meant the history of the United 
States since 1783. ‘The earlier years are considered 
in courses in British Colonial history, Canada is 
included in Imperial history, and as yet Latin 
America does not appear except as it may be con- 
sidered in the general account of the expansion of 
Europe. It is the United States of America where 
“there are congregated more than a hundred million 
English-speaking folk’’ which has become of interest 
to a considerable body of English scholars and public 
men. “How did this, by far the greatest collection 
of English-speaking people, come into existence, 
achieve self-government, preserve its unity, and foster 
a prosperity which is the wonder and envy of other 
nations ?”—questions a recent appeal for the means 
for teaching the subject in one of the greatest British 
universities. 

It may be well to state exactly what is being done 
at present in three English universities; at Oxford, 
at Cambridge, and at University College in the Uni- 
versity of London. At Oxford, where Dr. Robert 
McElroy holds the Harmsworth Professorship in 
American history there are from 30 to 40 students 
reading in various fields of American history. It has 
been estimated that there are 30,000 volumes, dealing 
with various aspects of American history, available in 
the libraries at Oxford. There is being constructed 
at present, under funds from the Cecil Rhodes Trust, 
a library building for the housing of books on Ameri- 
ean and Colonial history. This will provide “admir- 
able facilities for the work of graduates and under- 
graduates.”” At Cambridge there is as yet no chair 
of American history. There are, however, numerous 
lectures given on special subjects; for example, a 
series in the Honors School of Economics, and during 
the past three years special attention has been given 
the subject “Secession and the preservation of the 


United States.” There is no special collection of 
American books on American history. In University 
College (London) there was made in 1921 “the 
earliest provision for the systematic and regular 
teaching of the subject in a British university.” 
Here, under the direction of Professor H. H. Bellot, 
who was assigned to this work, there were presented 
two courses of lectures covering the period, 1783 to 
the present time, and a seminar as well. Some 80 
students have taken work in these fields of study. A 
library of 3,000 volumes on the history, institutions, 
and literature of the United States has been avail- 
able. A much larger collection of books, together 
with a considerable body of source material, has been 
built up at the Institute of Historical Research, close 
at hand. 

When we turn to the smaller universities in Eng- 
land we find a different situation. Examination made 
in nine of the eleven institutions gives ample evidence 
of what has been termed “a maimed and stunted 
growth” in the teaching of history. Everywhere some 
attention is given to the Colonial period, but as part 
of British history. In this connection some of the 
institutions have collections of books by American 
scholars, but most of them do not. In partial expla- 
nation it is frequently pointed out that the funds for 
the purchase of books do not as yet adequately cover 
the fields of European history. This is the emphasis, 
whenever the matter of history is discussed. Europe 
has long been the chief subject of historical study in 
English universities, and remains so. In commenting 
upon the lack of any course of lectures in the field of 
American history it has been said by one who knows 
the situation, “nor indeed is there any demand for the 
history of the United States.” In addition to the 
passing attention given the development of the United 
States in the courses in Colonial, British and World 
history (particularly when a course is given on the 
nineteenth century), it is of interest to note that at 
present there is given at Durham University, ‘“‘a two- 
year course of lectures on the American Revolution” ; 
at Manchester “a short course intended for students 
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in the Honors School of Geography’; and that at 
Sheffield “the collection of books by American writers 
is growing every year.” Altogether we may conclude 
that in general for the smaller universities “American 
history and American history books are non-existent,” 
the form of summary used by one of the English 
scholars, 

After all, the universities reach a comparatively 
small body of persons, and except for the scholars 
engaged in the study of history, the persons involved 
have not been greatly impressed with the place of the 
United States in the world of today and of a need for 
understanding American development. But outside 
of the universities, and usually under guidance of 
university tutors and lecturers, there has developed 
an interest in American history, institutions, and 
theories, which has been embodied in series of what 
Americans would term extension lectures, and in 
classes of men and women pursuing work under the 
guise of adult education. For example, for work of 
this kind the Cambridge University Press has printed 
a syllabus for twelve lectures on “The United States 
of America,” which includes a selected bibliography 
of available American books; another for twelve 
lectures on the Relations of the United States with 
Great Britain, also with bibliography. There are 
others. The Workers’ Educational Association 
reports a growing interest in everything American, 
and this includes economics, politics, and history. It 
appears that the lecturers are able to meet this de- 
mand in the way of lectures, but that there is great 
lack of books, and, of course, almost complete absence 
of an American point of view or even a satisfactory 
familiarity with American conditions, based upon 
residence in, or at least a trip to, the United States. 
The lack of American books for this kind of work is 
the outstanding weakness. In the Central library for 
students maintained in London by the Workers’ 
Educational Association there are, approximately, one 
hundred books on American history, about half of 
them by American scholars. 

But the bulk of the English people are untouched 
by the interests of the university man or woman, and 
know nothing of adult education. As in America the 
school years furnish the educational experience, 
common to the whole people, and it is in the schools 
that the lack of attention to the history of the United 
States is productive of the greatest amount of igno- 
rance of the status and development of “more than a 
hundred million English-speaking folk.” As in the 
universities, America appears as a factor in courses 
and in books given over to Colonial, British, or World 
history. It is not treated as a separate subject, nor 
can this be expected. In the well-known public 
schools America is given careful, if limited, attention. 
In the great London school system there is little 
mention. On the shelves of the London County 
Council library, given over to reference use for 
teachers in the London schools, there are only a half- 
dozen volumes on American history. On the whole it 
may be said that the treatment of the period of 
American colonial origins is inadequate, that the 


treatment of the period of the American Revolution, 
1763-1783, is fairly extensive, and that the nineteenth 
century and the first quarter of the twentieth century 
are almost entirely neglected. A change that 
promises more for the future appears in a textbook 
on Modern History, prepared in 1926 by H. W. 
Hedges, an English scholar. “For over a century 
American history has been ignored in British schools. 
Rightly or wrongly the claims of local, industrial, 
and imperial history have been pressed in our schools 
to the exclusion of a wider survey.” Then follows 
an excellent chapter on American development, 1783- 
1920. This book points the way to a more satis- 
factory situation in the schools. 

Widespread, adequate, and accurate knowledge of 
American history among the people of Great Britain 
will depend in the years to come upon the work done 
by British scholars in British universities; conse- 
quently, the appeal for adequate facilities in the way 
of instruction and guidance, and, most of all, in the 
way of books, including a considerable amount of 
source material. 

The beginnings are promising. In the capital of 
the British Empire, “without rival in wealth of 
historical sources,” there is already housed at the 
Institute of Historical Research, the nucleus of a 
great library on American history. In the past seven 
years, the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Minnesota Historical Society, and the State Depart- 
ment, at Washington, have contributed generously 
either in money or volumes to this collection. The 
Manton Marble collection and a portion of the 
library of George Louis Beer have been added. This 
equipment has made it possible to conduct a seminar 
for post-graduate work in American history. It is 
not strange that recently there has been formed in 
London and in New York committes “to give co-oper- 
ation in the establishment in the University of 
London, at University College, of a chair for instruc- 
tion in American history.” 

As examples of the work done and the sources used 
in an American history course (Spanish-American 
War) at University College the following questions, 
taken from an examination, may be cited: 

(a) Explain the relation of Monroe’s message of 
December 2, 1823, upon the situation in Cuba 
throughout the century. 

(b) Trace the growth of American demands be- 
tween March 17 and April 11, 1898. 

(c) Discuss the responsibility for and impdrtance 
of the “Maine” disaster in the light of recent 
investigations. 

and 
Discuss the following: 

(a) Navy should go into the harbor (of Santiago) 
at any cost. (Cable from Shafter to U. S. 
War Department.) 

(b) The government of Spain considers it inop- 
portune to discuss the causes of the war and 
the acts by which it occurred, but cannot 
accept the responsibility of having declared it, 
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because Spain intended to do nothing more 
than protest against the resolution of Con- 
gress of the republic, when, in order not to 
hear its notification, she caused diplomatic 
relations to cease. (Spanish observations to 
M. Cambon, August 1, 1898.) 

(c) The undersigned cannot agree that it is wise 
to take the Philippines in whole or in part. 
(Judge Gray on terms to be offered to Spain.) 

Somewhat more than two years ago, Dr. Robert 

McElroy, Harold Vyvyan Harmsworth, Professor of 
American history at Oxford, in the conclusion of his 
inaugural address on “American History as an Inter- 
national Study,” said: “I do not claim, I would not 
dare to claim, that American history offers more 
practical advantages than English history, or the 
history of other European nations; but I do claim that 


Non-Voting 


the men of other and older nations will neglect its 
lessons at the risk of repeating failures which need 
not be repeated. ‘The wisest generation is always 
lying in the cradle—if evolution applies to human 
progress—and as we plan to train it for vast problems 
so soon to be its own, let us not scorn to take some of 
our lessons from the younger nations.” 

In England, in years gone by, the practice of 
politics has been productive of great advance for 
mankind, and in the universities of England it is 
evident that in years to come there is to be important 
and influential study of the science of politics. In 
these English universities it is to be hoped that 
American experience will be subjected to keen obser- 
vation and critical analysis. To that end adequate 
provision has yet to be made for the study of Ameri- 
can history. 


in Germany 


BY PROFESSOR ROGER H. WELLS, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Once again an American presidential election draws 
near and the hue and cry against the non-voter rings 
out through the land. Politicians and press, cham- 
bers of commerce and churches, civic organizations 
and clubs join in the chorus of exhortation and warn- 
ing. “Half of our citizens do not vote. The number 
of vote-slackers continues to increase. What will be- 
come of the Republic? Compare our voting efficiency 
with that of the more advanced states of Europe.” 
Undoubtedly, such a comparison is unfavorable to 
the United States. And yet the problem of non- 
voting is by no means an exclusively American one. 
Even republican Germany with its thoroughly 
modernized governmental institutions complains of 
Wahlmiidigkeit (weariness of elections) and 
Wahlfaulheit (vote-slacking). It may, therefore, be 
of interest to examine the extent and causes of non- 
voting in Germany. 

The following table shows the German voter's 


record in various national elections of the past 
decade.' 


Percentage of Qualified 


Date Election Voters Voting 
1919 Constitutional Convention 82.7% 
1920 Reichstag 78.4 

1924 (May) Reichstag 763 

1924 (Dec.) Reichstag 77.7 

1925 (March) President 68.9 

1925 (April) President 17.6 

1928 Reichstag 75.4 


It is thus apparent that the Germans have, on the 
whole, performed their electoral duties better than 
Americans have done in_ presidential elections. 
Nevertheless, the statistics show a small, but fairly 
steady decline in voting since 1919. The stirring days 
of the revolutionary period, of Liebknecht and Kapp, 
of Ruhr occupation and inflation are over, normalcy 
again reigns, and civic interest declines.” 

To say that three-fourths of the qualified German 
citizens vote in national elections today is somewhat 


misleading, because of the great differences which 
exist in different parts of the country. At the 
Reichstag election of May 20, 1928, there were com- 
munities in South Germany where the polling scarcely 
exceeded 50 per cent. On the other hand, various 
Berlin boroughs polled well over 90 per cent., Berlin- 
Lichtenberg reaching the extraordinary figure of, 
approximately, 96 per cent. The same disparities 
may be found in the choice of state legislatures and 
city councils. At the Hessian state legislature elec- 
tion of November 13, 1927, 51 per cent. of the voters 
appeared at the Wahllokale; two weeks later, at a 
similar election in the state of Brunswick, the vote 
reached 90 per cent. In 1925, a 44 per cent. vote 
elected the city council of Mannheim, Baden; while a 
92 per cent. vote chose the council of the city of 
Schmélln, Thuringia. When one turns to the less 
important county and provincial elections, the vote 
sometimes falls as low as 25 per cent. ‘These per- 
centages are not exceptional, for they can be matched 
by others chosen from a wide variety of places and 
circumstances. ‘They indicate that there is a problem 
of non-voting in Germany, a problem of which the 
Germans themselves are fully conscious.* 

As to the causes of this condition, opinions are 
divided. In the United States, the reasons for non- 
voting may be grouped under three main heads. In 
the first place, the tasks placed upon the American 
electorate by periodic registration, the log ballot, 
frequent elections, etc., are too numerous and too 
burdensome to be performed effectively. Secondly, 
there is the plurality system of elections, the system 
of “winner takes everything.” Thus in a state or 


district which is strongly Republican or strongly 
Democratic, there is little incentive for the weaker 
parties to get out the vote, nor does the dominant 
party need to exert its full strength. Finally, politics 
seems to be less able than formerly to hold its own 
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amid the competing interests of American life; and 
civic indifference supplants civic interest. How far 
do these or similar reasons apply to Germany? 

The first of these reasons clearly is not applicable 
since the German voter's task is comparatively light. 
Germany has an excellent plan of permanent registra- 
tion based primarily upon the police registration 
system (Meldewesen) and thus the sovereign citizen 
is spared needless electoral trouble. Furthermore, 
the ballot itself is short, simple, and easy to mark. 
Except for a very few executive officials, such as the 
Reichsprasident and the mayors of the smaller towns, 
only legislators are chosen by popular vote. ‘These 
are elected in party lists, usually without opportunity 
to vote for individual candidates, so that one cross in 
the party circle is sufficient. Because of the sim- 
plicity of the ballot, the number of invalid ballots in 
a German election is small, normally under 1 per 
cent., except when several kinds of elections are held 
on the same day, but under different rules. At such 
times, the spoiled ballots may reach 3 per cent. In 
Bavaria, at the Reichstag election last May, the state, 
provincial, and county elections were combined with 
it. This was somewhat confusing, but not too much 
so, since separate and differently colored ballots were 
used for the several elections. As a matter of fact, 
many of the invalid ballots have been deliberately 
spoiled by the voters. One cannot adorn the ballot 
with “Hoch der Kaiser” or “Long live Communism” 
and expect to “‘get away with it.” 

The American electorate is troubled not only by 
registration requirements and long ballots, but also 
by too frequent elections. Such a complaint is like- 
wise made in Germany, but with much less justifica- 
tion. In the first place, there are no legally estab- 
lished or legally regulated primary elections. Nomi- 
nations are normally made by party conventions, 
committees, and primary assemblies under rules 
determined by the party itself. The initiative, 
referendum, and recall—a second source of numerous 
elections in a considerable number of American states 
—are widely authorized in German national, state, 
and local government; but in practice, these instru- 
ments of direct democracy are seldom used, a fact 
which, consequently, reduces the number of elections. 
The custom of holding several elections together also 
lessens the trips which the citizen must make to the 
polling place. 

In the United States, it is charged that the holding 
of elections on week days reduces the voting partici- 
pation since the voter does not care to take time away 
from his work. Would it be better if our elections 
were held on Sundays or public holidays as is the 
case in Germany? ‘The writer is inclined to answer 
this question in the negative and for two reasons. 
Some, possibly a considerable number of American 
citizens might be kept away from the polls because 
of religious scruples. Moreover, Germany's experi- 
ence with Sunday elections is not altogether favor- 
able. German families love their Sabbath Ausflug 
or excursion, and, if the weather be good, they leave 
early and return late. Hence, the German politician 


prays for a little rain on election day as a means of 


keeping people within the reach of the party workers. 
The newspapers are filled with such admonitions as, 
“The Sunday outing must not take place until you 
have voted,” or ‘First vote and then go to the athletic 
field.” What would happen in America with Sunday 
elections, good weather, and an automobile in almost 
every family can well be imagined. 

The second main cause of non-voting in the United 
States is the plurality system of elections. But 
German legislative elections are conducted under 
proportional representation whereby each political 
group receives a number of representatives propor- 
tionate to the number of valid ballots cast for that 
group. Accordingly, it is to the interest of every 
German party to do its utmost to get out the party 
vote. No one who has witnessed a German election 
can doubt the thoroughness with which the campaign 
is carried on. Parades with bands, banners, fife, 
drum, and bugle corps and, at night, torchlight pro- 
cessions, great political rallies in beer halls and con- 
cert halls, party handbills and party newspapers 
scattered wholesale on the streets, party posters on 
walls and bulletin boards, political movies and movie 
advertising, house to house canvassing and the 
“buttonholing” of the individual, special appeals to 
each class or group, solicitation of campaign funds, 
bloody clashes between rival partisan groups—all 
these belong to the art of politics in the New Ger- 
many.‘ Indeed, one may say that, apart from pro- 
fessional gunmen, outright bribery, and ballot-box 
frauds with which some American cities are not un- 
familiar, almost all the tried and true devices of 
American politicians find their counterparts in Ger- 
many. On election day, the greatest effort is made 
to bring out the vote. The sick in hospitals are often 
permitted to cast their ballots in the hospital build- 
ing itself, the sick, aged, and infirm at home are 
carried on stretchers or in automobiles to the polls, 
the able-bodied non-voter finds himself besieged by 
the party's Schlepperdienst (hauler service) which 
insists upon supplying him with transportation to the 
Wahllokal. Finally, for those who are compelled to 
be out of town on election day, the election laws 
frequently provide a means of voting in absentia. 

Thus there can be no doubt that proportional 
representation stimulates the endeavors of the parties 
and thereby increases the voting ratio. On the other 
hand, the system of proportional representation now 
used in Germany also contributes to non-voting. The 
multiplication of political groups, the so-called 
“splinter parties,” is encouraged since a ticket may 
be nominated and placed upon the ballot by petition 
of a small number of qualified voters, usually from 
ten to fifty.° In consequence, at the last Reichstag 
election, no less than thirty-two tickets were filed, 
eighteen of which received a total of 1,700,000 votes 
and yet did not elect a single representative. Heine 
has rightly said that every German is his own party, 
but the utter futility of so many party groups and the 
fact that every cabinet must be a coalition tends to 
make the suffrage seem worthless in the eyes of 
numerous voters. 
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Moreover, the German elector feels that the present 
system of proportional representation gives too much 
power to the existing parties. He is not allowed to 
yote for individual candidates as such; he must vote 
only for the party list as a whole. The average party 
voter may have had little or no voice in the nomina- 
tion of that list. He is not even likely to know who 
the candidates are, except for the first three or four 
whose names are printed on the ballot. Deprived of 
the right to ‘‘seratch” the ticket, compelled to 
register his choice for or against the party as such, 
the voter has no one candidate whom he may espe- 
cially support as his own personal and local repre- 
sentative. Hence the ery is raised against the 
tyranny of the party machine and the “bound list” 
plan of proportional representation which ties the 
voter fast to the party ticket. Such things likewise 
make for non-voting. 

The third main cause of failure to exercise the 
suffrage is to be found in general indifference. 
Indifference probably plays a larger part in Ameri- 
can elections than in German; nevertheless, even 
there, it has a considerable réle, especially in certain 
parts of the country. For example, the voters of the 
state of Hesse are notoriously indifferent to all kinds 
of elections. To some extent, this is to be explained 
by the fact that the antagonism between the Socialist 
and non-Socialist parties is not so strong as else- 
where, in consequence of which, politics is not such a 
life and death struggle. Moreover, in Hesse and the 
other states as well, the bitter and disillusioning 
experiences of the post-war years have left many 
people apathetic or disgusted with things political. 
Indifference is also the chief reason why the voting 
participation of women in Germany is almost invari- 
ably less than that of men, sometimes as much as 15 
per cent. less. The republican régime enfranchised 
the Deutsche IHausfrau, but her interest in politics 
still continues to lag behind that of her husband and 
brothers. 

Outside of the political parties themselves, what is 
being done to combat non-voting in Germany? The 
methods employed are very similar to those em- 
ployed in the American Get-out-the-Vote Movement. 
In the propaganda, the German newspapers have 
taken a prominent part through the publication of 
cartoons, articles, poems, advertisements, and the 
like. In six of the largest cities, special non-partisan 
organizations have been founded for the sole purpose 
of arousing the voter to his civic duty. Although 
supposedly non-partisan, these organizations probably 
operate to the benefit of the Middle and Right parties 
since non-voting is especially common in the middle 
classes. The working masses largely belong to the 
Socialist and Communist parties and these parties 
are so efficient that they need little outside help. The 
methods used by the German “Get-out-the-Vote 
Clubs” involve publicity and propaganda of all sorts 
—by radio, movies, press, bulletin boards, including 
witty verses on restaurant tables and the command, 
“Go to the polls,” printed on street car and bus 
tickets. Finally, on election day, transportation to 


the polls is provided for those who care to avail 
themselves of it. 

If measures such as these fail, there remains the 
final, and, what seems to most Americans, the 
drastic remedy of compulsory voting. At the present 
time, compulsory voting is beyond the pale of practical 
politics in the United States. This is not the case in 
Germany where service for the state is more highly 
esteemed and the principle of obligatory service for 
the state more widely established. Two of the 
smaller states, Lippe and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, have 
already introduced compulsory voting. A further 
decline in the voting ratio will doubtless induce other 
German states to take similar action. 


*Statistics taken from Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das 
Deutsche Reich, passim, and from other official sources. In 
1926, an initiative measure proposing to confiscate the 
princes’ property was submitted to the German people. 
The smallness of the vote cast at that time—39 per cent.— 
is explained by the fact that one could vote “No” merely 
by remaining away from the polls. 

* This civic interest is not wholly a product of the new 
order. At the Reichstag elections of 1907 and 1912 the 
vote amounted to 84 per cent. in each case. Of course, it 
must be kept in mind that the electorate under the Empire 
was restricted by a higher age qualification (twenty-five 
years) and by the exclusion of women. 

* See, for example, Karl Menne, “Bekiimpfung der Wahl- 
miidigkeit,” Zeitschrift fiir Kommunalwirtschaft, xvi 
(February 10, 1926), pp. 136ff; and Dr. Schoppen, Die 
Wahlen in Miilheim an der Ruhr. The latter is a thorough 
statistical study of voting and non-voting published by the 
Statistical Office of the city of Miilheim in 1925. 

‘In passing, it may be mentioned that the use of the 
radio for partisan campaign purposes is not permitted. 

*For Reichstag elections, five hundred signatures are re- 
quired for the nominating petitions of parties which have 
no representatives in the existing Reichstag. 
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A Mock National Convention 


BY ROGER C. HACKETT, BENJAMIN BOSSE HIGH SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


The convention years of the great political parties 
are coming to be mock-convention years in the high 
schools and colleges of the country. A casual scan- 
ning of the newspapers of last May and June reveals 
that the students in many of the leading institutions 
of the country, including Harvard, Syracuse, and the 
Culver Military Academy, held such conventions. 

About the benefit derived by a student body from 
witnessing and taking part in such a convention there 
can be little question. It is agreed that one of the 
prime purposes of all educative effort is training for 
citizenship and certainly a demonstration of just how 
a great national convention is conducted cannot fail 
to be of interest and benefit in this respect. 

Objections to holding mock conventions in public 
high schools usually fall under three heads: first, they 
consume too much time both in the preparation and 
the presentation; second, they are not adapted to 
small schools; and third, they tend to incite real 
partisan feeling to such a degree as to defeat their 
purposes, 

The first two of these objections may be easily 
answered by noting that any projected convention 
may be made as elaborate or as simple as desired. 
The actual convention might be made to consume less 
than one hour in time, or, on the other hand, it might 
be made to run an almost indefinite number of hours, 
spread over two or more days, depending on how 
faithfully all the multitudinous details of a real 
convention are followed. 

It is suggested here, from the experience in hold- 
ing the convention described below, that a time limit 
of from two to three and one-half hours should be 
amply sufficient to present in considerable detail the 
principle features of a national political convention. 
In further regard to the second objection, some ex- 
planations of how a mock convention may be adapted 
to the small school will be made hereinafter. 

The objection concerning the possible intrusion of 
unwelcome partisan feeling is more fundamental and 
the answer to it worked out in Bosse High School is 
the raison d’etre of this article. All mock conven- 
tions of which the writer has knowledge, described in 
Tue Historicat Ovuttook and other periodicals or 
outlined in pedagogical works on citizenship training, 
pre-suppose a convention in actual imitation of one of 
the two real major conventions—usually of an 
approaching one, as imitating a past one would tend 
to lessen interest. In such conventions real candi- 
dates are put in nomination and the principal con- 
vention officials are representative of real politicians. 
To avoid the partisan feeling inseparable from such 
conventions it was proposed to make the Bosse con- 
vention an imitation of the conventions of both par- 
ties; that is, have Hoover, Smith, Curtis, Hull, ete., all 
put in nomination in one convention, but this plan 
was discarded because of the fear that the anticipated 


convention bitterness might be transformed into what 
would be the equivalent of election bitterness. The 
only thing to recommend this plan is that neither 
party is advertised—favorably or otherwise—at the 
expense of the other in holding the convention. 

The problem of eliminating unwelcome partisan 
feeling was solved by holding what might be de- 
scribed as an imaginary national convention instead 
of a mock convention. In brief, a totally new 
political party, styled the “Republiocratic,’ was 
created for the convention and a full set of candi- 
dates and leading men was created with it. The 
hybrid name “Republiocratic’”’ is possibly open to 
criticism in that it ignores the minor parties, but, of 
course, it may be pleaded that their national conven- 
tions are on much smaller scales than those of the 
major parties. However, if this criticism does have 
weight it could be met by adopting some neutral name 
such as “Liberal,” ‘Conservative,’ “Union,” or 
“National,” although some of these names might be 
open to certain objections also. It may be explained 
here that “Republiocratic’” was used in place of 
“Demolican” merely for the sake of euphony. 

All details of the ‘“Republiocratic’’ Convention 
were worked out by the twenty-five members of the 
school History Club acting both as a club and through 
various committees. The first step was an investiga- 
tion of the actual procedure of national conventions. 
Various textbooks on American government were con- 
sulted and from them was compiled an elaborate 
“Order of Events,” consisting of about seventy-five 
separate steps and taking up nearly seven typewritten 
pages. Publicity committees kept the school paper, 
the daily school bulletin, the local newspapers, the 
parent-teacher associations, and the faculty informed 
of the convention plans as they matured. 

After some of these preliminary matters had been 
attended to it was necessary to invent some candi- 
dates and to fabricate records and policies for them. 
It was agreed that four names were sufficient to put 
in nomination and after some discussion “Judge John 
Watterson,” of “Florida”; “Hobart C. Jones,” of 
“Idaho”; “Governor Albert E. Hanover,” of “Okla- 
homa”’; and “Senator George Riley,” of ‘Maine,’ 
were the names decided upon. The newspapers 
“identified” these fictitious personages as Watson, 
Smith, Hoover, and Reed, despite their supposed 
states and their intentionally confusing first names. 
A list of about twenty “character and record” points 
and the same number of “policy” points was drawn 
up and then equitably distributed to the four candi- 
dates. Thus “Watson” was known as “Honest John,” 
“Riley” had worked his way through Yale, ‘“Han- 
over” was a World War veteran, and “Jones” had 
risen from the obscurity of an orphanage to a promi- 
nent place in national affairs. ‘Watson’? advocated 
“preparedness,” including a Secretary of Aviation in 
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the President’s cabinet; ‘‘Riley’’ condemned American 
policy in Nicaragua and stood for the recognition of 
Soviet Russia; “Hanover” was the champion of 
effective farm relief and flood relief and stood for 
government development and ownership of important 
sources of hydro-electric power, particularly Boulder 
Dam and Muscle Shoals, and “Jones”? demanded a 
Secretary of Education in the President’s cabinet and 
stricter immigration laws. It was thought best to 
ignore completely religious issues and the liquor 
question, and for the ‘“‘Republiocratic’” Convention 
they were non-existent. Each of the four strong 
pupils selected to make the nominating speeches were 
given lists of all the points of each candidate and 
instructed to write a speech about five to eight 
minutes in length, which would show that his particu- 
lar man would make a good vote-getter in November 
(“As goes Maine in September so goes the nation in 
November,” said the delegate who placed “Riley” of 
that State in nomination), and a good President if 
elected. 

It should be noted here that the element of student 
popularity did not enter into the convention, as the 
candidates themselves were not personified and the 
“delegates” who nominated and seconded them were 
so selected as to avoid the possibility of cliques, 
classes, or organizations attempting to “railroad” a 
nomination. Also each candidate had a campaign 
manager and an assistant (boy and girl) and their 
work further helped the convention from degenerating 
into a popularity contest. 

The matters of selecting state delegations, determin- 
ing the number of votes to be given to each state, and 
deciding upon the method of voting occasioned con- 
siderable worry. Finally, it was decided that each 
state was to be represented by its normal full voting 
strength (twice the number of senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress) and that as far as possible 
the various “home rooms’’ were to represent the 
states. As the students were assigned to “home 
rooms” according to their credits it was a simple 
matter to say that the senior “home rooms’’ should 
represent the more populous states and the freshman 
“home rooms” the least populous ones. The only 
difficulty was that there were forty-eight states to be 
represented, exclusive of the District of Columbia 
and the territories, while we had only about thirty 
“home rooms.” This difficulty was overcome by 
assigning all the upper class “home rooms’’ two states 
in as fair a manner as possible. Thus one of the two 
most advanced senior “home rooms’ represented 
New York and Ohio with a total of 138 votes, while 
the other represented Illinois and Pennsylvania with 
124 votes. All the pupils in the “two state’’ rooms 
were definitely assigned to one state or the other. 
Regardless of the number of pupil-delegates repre- 
senting a given state, which number ranged all the 
way from ten to thirty-five, each state cast the num- 
ber of votes it had assigned to it in the convention. 
This was accomplished by voting by the unit rule, 
which was interpreted for the purpose of the con- 
vention to mean that a mere plurality of a state’s 
actual pupil-delegates determined how all the votes 


of the state should be cast. In case of a tie in a 
state delegation the state’s vote was split accordingly. 
Thus when the fifteen Kentucky pupil-delegates 
voted five-five-five for “Watterson,” “Hanover” and 
“Jones” each one of these candidates was credited 
with eight and two-thirds votes, inasmuch as Ken- 
tucky was theoretically represented with its normal 
number of twenty-six delegates, 

Long before the convention each “home room” 
“adviser” (teacher) was given a mimeographed ex- 
planatory blank (two blanks for the “two-state” 
rooms) to fill out for the state or states which his 
room was representing. On this he was requested to 
insert by a definite time the names of eight pupils to 
occupy positions of responsibility in the state dele- 
gation and as representatives of the state on the 
“National Committee.” The positions to be filled 
were state chairman, assistant state chairman, stand- 
ard bearer, national committeeman, national com- 
mittee woman, and substitutes (a precaution against 
absences on convention day) for each of the last 
three. The blank explained briefly the duties of each 
of these officials and indicated what type of student 
could best fill each position, although the actual selec- 
tion was left to the teachers, many of whom allowed 
their “advisees” to elect their own leaders. 

The last week before the convention was a busy 
time for those who had any considerable part to play 
therein. In a special meeting the state chairmen and 
their assistants had their duties carefully explained. 
In another special meeting attended by all the 
speakers and convention officials (as distinguished 
from state officials) the program was gone over in 
detail and questions were raised and answered. All 
the nominating and incidental speeches were censored 
by a teacher, typed by a commercial student, and 
memorized by the students who were to deliver them. 
The mechanical drawing and woodworking depart- 
ments completed and distributed to the “states” the 
signs or standards which carried both the state names 
and the number of votes they were entitled to. These 
were borne aloft in the convention by the standard 
bearers and their assistants. Finally, the band was 
drilled on the marches and patriotic selections it was 
to render. 

More important than any of these activities was the 
arousing of great student interest through the carry- 
ing on of an active “primary campaign” in all of the 
“states” during the twenty-minute “home room 
neriod” which precedes the first class each day. The 
“campaign managers” and the students who were to 
make nominating and seconding speeches endeavored 
to visit each “state,” especially the more populous 
ones, and in short talks persuade the delegates to 
pledge themselves to their candidate. Political car- 
toons and “art” posters lined the blackhoards and 
bulletin boards. One day the mimeographed bulle- 
tin would exhort the delegates to get behind “Han- 
over, the Farmer’s Friend,” while the next it would 
assure them that the countrv’s salvation depended on 
the nomination of “Honest John Watterson!” 

The convention itself went off without a hitch and 
with no prompting or interference of any kind from 
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any member of the faculty despite the fact that it 
lasted almost three hours. There was no difficulty 
about seating, as each pupil has a permanent audi- 
torium seat assigned to him at the beginning of the 
year and all the pupils from one “home room” are 
seated in a group. Upon entering the “convention 
hall” all the “delegates” and visitors were presented 
with a printed program containing the principle 
steps in the work of the convention. This program 
is reproduced below. 
REGULAR QUADRENNIAL 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 
1e 
“REPU BLIOCRATIC” POLITICAL PARTY 


Fripay, May 25, 1928 
Evansville, Indiana 


. Band, “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

. Call to Order by Chairman of National Committee. 

- Invocation. (Rev. Rake.) 

. Reading of Call for Convention by Secretary of Na- 
tional Committee. 

. Installation of Temporary Officers. 

“Key Note” Speech by ‘Temporary Chairman. 

. Appointment and Reports of Committees. Adoption of 

Reports. 

. Installation of Permanent Officers. 

. Speech of Permanent Chairman. 

. Nominating Speeches and Ballotings for the Presiden- 
tial Candidate. 

11. Nominating Speeches and Ballotings for the Vice-Presi- 

dential Candidate. 

12. Adjournment. 

Before proceeding with the work of the convention 
it is appropriate here to take note of the stage set- 
ting. The “National Committee,” corisisting of 
ninety-eight members (the District of Columbia and 
the territories were grouped together for voting and 
hence they were represented by only one committee- 
man and one committeewoman) was seated in three 
semi-circular rows on the large gymnasium-stage. In 
front of them and to one side was the press table at 
which sat representatives from the school paper and 
all the local newspapers. Near here were the seats 
of the six husky sergeants-at-arms (football boys) 
who wore appropriate badges. On the other side of 
the stage sat the three permanent assistant secre- 
taries and the ‘Secretary of the National Committee.” 
The tables at which they worked were equipped with 
typewriters, adding machines, and the necessary 
blanks for tabulating and recording the states’ 
votes, etc. Near the secretaries was the station of 
the three uniformed boy scout messengers who were 
charged with the duty of taking all written communi- 
cations from the secretary to the chairman, who, of 
course, had his chair and table in the front-center of 
the stage. A portable blackboard completed the 
stage furnishings. Originally it was planned to 
have some sort of broadcasting equipment on the 
stage, but efforts to get the local broadcasting station 
to put the convention “on the air” were unsuccessful. 

After the preliminaries previously described and 
the rendering of America by the band the convention 
got down to serious work. The call to order by the 
“Chairman of the National Committee,” the invoca- 


1 


tion, delivered by a local minister, and the reading 
of the official call for the convention (a sonorous 
document) by the “Secretary of the National Com- 
mittee,” took but a short time. There followed the 
apparently accidental discovery in the body of the 
delegates of two famous “Republiocrats” who, when 
called upon by the chairman for speeches, responded 
in a most gratifying manner. After this the chair- 
man announced the delegates previously selected by 
the “National Committee” for the temporary chair- 
manship and the temporary secretaryship. The 
chairman noted that there was no objection on the 
part of the convention to these selections and thien 
appointed delegates to escort the new officials to their 
places of duty on the stage, where, upon their arrival 
there, they shook hands with the officials of the 
“National Committee” whom they were supplanting. 

There followed the “keynote” speech of the 
“temporary chairman,” which was highly eulogistic 
of the “Republiocratic’” party and severely con 
demnatory of the “Demolicans.” After this a resolu 
tion calling for the appointment of the customary 
committees (Credentials, Permanent Organization, 
Rules and Order of Business, and Resolutions and 
Platform) in the usual manner, was read from t!. 
floor, seconded, and adopted without discussion. 
pursuance of the resolution the “Temporary S« 
tary” called the roll of the states, each “chairms 
responding with the names of four of his delegates to 
serve on these committees. At the conclusion of this 
rather tedious business the “Temporary Chairman” 
appointed an executive committee of five previously 
selected students from each of the large committees 
of forty-nine and announced an automatic adjourn 
ment until the next morning so as to allow the com 
mittees time in which to do their work. The members 
of the executive committees thereupon left the audi 
torium, ostensibly to consider the questions confront 
ing them and to draw up their reports. 

Within thirty seconds after ‘adjournment’ the 
“Temporary Chairman” tapped with his gavel and 
announced that the next day had arrived and that the 
convention was called to order! He then called’ upon 
the chairman of the executive committee of the cre 
dentials committee to read his previously prepared 
report, which in the absence of a minority report and 
objections to the report as read, was declared 
adopted. Similar treatment was accorded each of the 
other committee reports. However there was an 
interlude after the report of the second committee 
(Permanent Organization) was adopted. The 
“Permanent Chairman” and “Permanent Secretary” 
named in this report were escorted to the stage by 
delegates appointed by the “Temporary Chairman.” 
The new presiding officer thereupon delivered a bom- 
bastic speech tracing the imaginary history of the 
“Republiocratic” party. Following this the last two 
committees made their reports. 

The Committee on Rules and Order of Business 
recommended the two-thirds rule for the first ballot 
and the majority rule on subsequent ballots with the 
dropping, after each ballot, of the candidate receiv- 
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ing the smallest number of votes. As there were to 
be only four candidates placed in nomination this 
meant a maximum of three ballots. This committee 
further recommended that the states cast their votes 
according to the unit rule and the special plurality 
rule previously explained. 

The Committee on Resolutions and Platform ran 
true to form in presenting a number of innocuous, 
platitudinous, temporizing, and issue-straddling 
“planks” beginning with, “We point with pride,” 
“We view with alarm,” “We urge,” “We deny,” “We 
assert,” ‘We recommend,’ “We favor,’ “We de- 
nounce,” etc. 

After the committee reports were adopted the 
“Permanent Chairman” directed the ‘Permanent 
Secretary” to call the roll of the states for the pur- 
pose of securing nominations for the presidency. By 
the time this was completed four nominating speeches 
and four seconding speeches had been made. Ap- 
plause followed each, but attempts to stage parading 
demonstrations were sternly defeated by the 
sergeants-at-arms acting under the orders of the 
presiding officer. Naturally the big majority of the 
states did not have a candidate to nominate or to 
second, and in all such cases the state chairman so 
stated, as it was thought it might be a little too con- 
fusing to have one state “yield” to another. 

Next came another roll call of the states for the 
purpose of voting which proved very exciting. More 
than once the presiding officer had to restrain the 
vociferous tumult which would follow the casting of 
the vote of a populous state for a favored candidate. 
On the first ballot “Watterson” received more than 
four hundred votes, while “Jones” trailed “Hanover” 
closely and “Riley” ran a poor fourth. As no candi- 
date received a two-thirds majority another ballot 
had to be taken. This resulted in ‘Watterson’ 
picking up not only the votes of “Riley,” but many 
of those of the two candidates remaining in the race 
and as a result he received more than 800 out of the 
1078 votes and was, hence, declared nominated. A 
resolution to make his nomination unanimous was 
carried amid cheers. 

According to the letter of the program the Vice- 
Presidential candidate should have been nominated 
in the same way, but, fearing both an anti-climax and 
the dragging out of the convention to an unreasonable 
and wearisome length, it had been arranged that a 
certain delegate should secure the floor just before 
the calling of “Alabama” on the nomination roll- 
eall, place “Calhoun Crawford” in nomination and 
urge that a viva voce vote be taken. The chairman, 
who was, of course, privy to this, apparently fell in 
with the suggestion and persuaded the convention to 
accept “Crawford” by a viva voce vote as “Watter- 
son's’ running mate. ‘This was patently disappointing 
to some of the “delegates’’ who evidently hoped for 
an indefinite continuance of the proceedings, but 
their incipient opposition to the nomination and the 
method thereof was promptly quieted by the pre- 
siding officer 


The convention was ended when the ‘Permanent 
Chairman” announced an adjournment sine die. 

Some points which would be termed “Convention 
Sidelights” in the lay press are worth noting. In 
the first place the band was of inestimable service. 
Its work at the beginning of the convention has 
already been noted. From its place in the pit it also 
took care of the pauses during which the secretaries 
were calculating the vote totals. It aroused great 
enthusiasm by bursting into ‘Dixie,’ apparently 
spontaneously, when “Judge John Watterson,” of 
“Florida,” was placed in nomination. Finally the 
band played a last march for the clearing of the 
auditorium after the adjournment. 

During the course of the convention several tele- 
grams of good-will purporting to come from real 
politicians were brought by the head messenger to 
the secretary and by her dispatched to the presiding 
officer who read them to the convention. Incidentally, 
one of these telegrams was genuine—the leading can- 
didates of both parties had been apprized of the 
convention, its purposes, and the exact day and hour 
when it was to be held. 

The success of the convention was due in great 
measure to the fact that the three successive presid- 
ing officers had strict instructions to recognize no one 
not on the list of speakers, motion makers, etc., and 
to direct the chief sergeant-at-arms to eject forcibly 
any “delegate’’ who should attempt to continue on 
the floor after being called out of order. The only 
untoward incident of this nature was the abortive 
attempt of a humorist to place “Major Hoople” in 
nomination. 

One of the criteria of extra-curricular activities is 
the number of pupils who participate therein. 
According to this standard the “Republiocratic” Con- 
vention registered almost 100 per cent., inasmuch as 
almost all the students had some special parts to 
play, at least theoretically as in the case of service on 
the ‘National Committee” and the four convention 
committees, and, of course, every student, with the 
exception of those seated on the stage and in the 
band, was a “delegate.” 

It is suggested that almost any high school, regard- 
less of the number enrolled, could use the general 
convention plan outlined above, by making the state 
delegations sufficiently large or small as the case may 
be, and adjusting the other details accordingly. Of 
course, a mock or imaginary national convention is 
peculiarly appropriate in the spring of a_presi- 
dential year, but it would hardly be out of place at 
some other time. 

In conclusion the ‘‘Republiocratic’’ Convention was 
certainly profitable educationally to Bosse High 
School and, moreover, it was inexpensive financially, 
inasmuch as the total cost to the History Club was 
less than $3.00. Finally, it was interestingly and 
even excitingly realistic—as one newspaper had it 
the only thing lacking to make the illusion seem com- 
plete was a dense cloud of tobacco smoke lazily drift- 
ing over the heads of the “delegates!” 
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The Use of Teaching and Learning Aids 
in the Social Studies 


BY LOUIS A. TOHILL, INSTRUCTOR IN SOCIAL STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL 


Within the last few .years there has become 
apparent a marked change in textbook writing in the 
social studies. Slowly the text, which was an accumu- 
lation of generalizations and little more, is yielding 
its place to one that attempts to explain and to en- 
liven the subject. This change has made necessary 
an increase in the size of the book and a correspond- 
ing increase in the cost of publication and, conse- 
quently, of education. It seems entirely proper, 
therefore, at this time to consider the different items 
that appear in a textbook in the social studies with 
the purpose of seeking a justification for their selec- 
tion and for the amount of space they occupy. Since 
the selection of subject-matter and the emphasis to 
be placed upon the different kinds of content material 
is now being subjected to investigation and to 
criticism, it will not be necessary to consider that 
here. It is rather to the numerous teaching and 
learning aids found in high school textbooks that 
attention is directed; and, since these aids are used 
in no other subject of the high school curriculum, 
probably, so profusely as in texts in the social studies, 
discussion will be limited to these texts. 

A mere cursory survey of texts in the social studies 
will disclose the fact that a large amount of space is 
devoted to these teaching and learning aids. A rather 
careful analysis of eight representative texts in the 
social studies of recent publication shows that from 
9 per cent. to 41 per cent. of the total space is allotted 
to these aids; the mean is 321% per cent. 

Moreover, a careful consideration of the aids 
appearing in these texts, and others like them, often 
fails to discover any justification for the use of 
many of them, or, what is more fundamental, any 
general principle governing their selection, unless it 
be that of custom or the author’s whim. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that every map, picture, outline, 
question, or other aid found in a textbook should be 
able to justify its appearance there, unequivocally, in 
usefulness to the pupil or to the teacher. The fol- 
lowing remarks constitute an attempt to discuss from 
a personal point of view the selection of teaching and 
learning aids, and to offer some suggestions which 
should, it seems, govern that selection. 

For the purpose of this discussion these aids may 
be divided into two general classes: those which 
seem intended primarily for the use of the teacher 
and those which aid the pupil rather than the 
teacher, although the line separating the two classes 
is not clearly defined. The aids to learning may also 
be further distinguished. A tentative classification, 
such as the following, may clarify these statements. 

A. Aids to learning: 

1. To supplement information. 
2. To facilitate study. 
8. To arouse interest. 


4. To clarify generalizations of the text. 

B. Aids to teaching. 

Illustrations of the aids to learning which supple- 
ment the information which is in the body of the text 
are notes at the bottom of the page or at the end of 
the chapter, legends which explain pictures, pictures 
which tell a story, appendixes which contain im- 
portant documents, and maps. Aids which facilitate 
study are indexes, tables of contents, chapter and 
paragraph titles, marginal references, marginal 
descriptions of content, summaries, guidance outlines, 
variations in print, as italics or heavily leaded type, 
fact questions, pronunciation of names, ete. Aids 
which arouse interest include pictures, anecdotes, the 
so-called sidelights, suggestive or thought questions, 
and illustrations which make applications of princi- 
ples. Aids which are intended to clarify the generali- 
zations of the text are graphs, and tables of data. 
Aids to teaching consist of reading topics and reports, 
bibliographies, fiction lists, introductory paragraphs, 
exercises which make applications of principles, and 
suggestions to teachers. 

As has been indicated, it is often difficult to ascer- 
tain the principles upon which the author of a text 
has based his selection of aids; or, if the principle can 
be discovered, it is difficult to justify its use. In the 
matter of the selection of references for supple- 
mentary reading, for example, it is frequently obvious 
that the author of the text under consideration has 
no understanding of what the high school children 
for whom he has written the book can do or what 
high school libraries can afford to buy; that is, he has 
been thinking of the high school classes as if they 
were his college classes and the high school library 
as if it were his college library. These references 
frequently indicate books and periodicals which are 
not found on high school library shelves and for 
which little justification can be found for plecing 
them there. In some recently published texts in 
American history may be found references to the 
Harvard Law Review, Richardson: Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, Prescott: Conquest of Peru, 
the Chronicles of America series, Henry Adams: 
History of the United States, Hodge: Handbook of 
the American Indian, Catteral: Second Bank of the 
United States, Ripley: Trusts, Pools, and Corpora- 
tions, McCaleb: Conspiracy of Aaron Burr, Osgood: 
The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, 
and many like them. Some of these books and 
periodicals are suited to the university seminar only; 
some treat a period so brief that their purchase by 
most high school libraries cannot be justified; some 
are so expensive that only the occasional high school 
will possess them; and some cannot be used with the 
best results by high school students because of the 
difficult nature of the material contained in them. 
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For example, a very short time, if any, in a single 
recitation will be assigned to the conquest of Peru 
or the conspiracy of Aaron Burr; the Chronicles of 
America series, many volumes of which are excellent 
for high school use, is sold, as yet, in complete sets 
only, which makes it so expensive that for many high 
schools the budget for American history would be 
anticipated for many years to buy it; Osgood’s 
scholarly work cannot be used satisfactorily by high 
school students; and the messages and papers of the 
Presidents that are of worth in high school teaching 
can be found in better form elsewhere. Nor are 
these exceptions to the practice of selecting refer- 
ences, but are fairly typical of common usage. In 
spite of Mr. Henry Johnson's calling attention to this 
disregard for children’s abilities and high school 
libraries’ resources more than a dozen years ago, the 
same faults yet persist. Let the author confine his 
references to a small number of books that combine 
as far as possible the characteristics of giving supple- 
mental information, arousing interest, giving a sense 
of reality, and acquainting the student with historical 
literature. Or better, perhaps, let him delegate the 
selection of the references to some capable high 
school teacher in the social studies who knows what 
children can use and what high school libraries can 
buy. Every useless reference occupies space that can 
be well used in a more effective manner. 

Neither can one say that the selection of many of 
the numerous pictures which occupy so much of the 
space in some of our high school texts in the social 
studies displays any consistent selective principle or 
can be justified by any discriminating judge of the 
use of space. Why should valuable space in a text be 
given to such a picture as that of the State and War 
building in Washington, for example? What valuable 
residue is there in the pupil’s mind after having seen 
it? Similarly, can an author defend the insertion in 
a text of such pictures as the tomb of Cyrus the 
Great, the rift in the mountain where the Delphic 
oracle was consulted, a stamp-making machine, bags 
of money in the Federal treasury, cannon firing at an 
unseen target, a fort of only local interest, fanciful 
pictures of the signing of the Mayflower Compact 
or of the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, or 
pictures of unimportant men or of men of momentary, 
even if contemporary, importance? 

Certainly some of the principles which should 
govern the selection of pictures for a text in the 
social studies are: the picture should tell a story 
worth the telling; it should illustrate stages of 
development or progress in the thing portrayed; it 
should contribute to the feeling of reality of an 
important event; it should represent a place or an 
object of general knowledge; or it should be the 
picture of a man of outstanding note in his field of 
endeavor. Surely, the pictures of seven or eight of 
the Presidents, a smaller number of statesmen and of 
pioneers in special fields would suffice for the repre- 
sentation of persons in a high school American 
history text. Sometimes one is curious to know what 
value there is in using the pictures of men that 


appear in some of our texts unless it be to show the 
changes in tonsorial customs, 

This is not necessarily a plea that less space be 
assigned to pictures; indeed, it may be true that more 
space should be used for them; but it is a plea that 
care and thought be used in their selection. Whether 
we must depend upon judgments based upon experi- 
ence alone, as we have in the past, or can expect 
experimental investigation in the future to determine 
usage in the matter of aids it is difficult to say and 
probably immaterial. At present the authors of col- 
lege texts seem to have agreed that pictorial aids to 
learning need not be used in their books; it remains 
for the authors of high school texts to determine with 
more care than they are now employing how much 
use they shall make of the same aids and to consider 
the needs of the different years of the high school in 
this matter. 

Similar comments may be made on other teaching 
and learning aids. Little excuse can be offered for 
the use of fact questions on the text found at the 
chapter ends of many books. They should not be 
used as a teaching aid, for the teacher should be 
sufficiently competent to formulate questions better 
suited to secure the particular bit of desirable infor- 
mation from his particular class; nor is their value 
as aids to learning to study or to review unquestion- 
able. There are better ways to learn to do these 
things. It would be a deplorable situation for teacher 
and pupil, if it were necessary for a high school text- 
book to include such questions as, ‘““What is value?” 
or such statements as, “Define the term market,” for 
their best teaching and learning. Aids to study 
should appear in the text; such as, guidance outlines, 
incomplete tables, lists of related items to assemble, 
or comparisons to be made, but space should not be 
given to asking questions which the student should 
have learned ‘in the grades to ask himself without 
being prompted. On the other hand, most texts 
attach too little importance to questions and exercises 
which require the use of information in making appli- 
cations to matters of every-day life. In the texts in 
the social sciences, economics, civics, and sociology 
is this deficiency especially noted. 

Whether tables of data should be given and the 
pupil asked to draw graphs from them or whether 
the completed graphs should be presented in the 
text depends, probably, on the importance of the 
material to be presented; if it is of very great 
importance, the making of the graph will assist in 
making permanent the information; if only a general 
impression of change is desired, the graph may be 
prepared by the author. 

It seems desirable, too, that texts in the early years 
of the high school be well equipped with aids which 
facilitate study. It is in these years that we must 
emphasize the teaching of methods of study in the 
social studies, how to get the gist of the subject from 
the paragraph, how to use a book to find material, 
and how to read a map. Plain, simple maps, ade- 
quate indexes and tables of contents, chapter and 
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paragraph titles, variations in print which denote 
emphasis on words and phrases, and similar devices 
aid in doing these things. 

This commentary on teaching and learning aids 
could go on and on, but enough has been said to call 
attention to the need for careful consideration of 
their selection and use. 


Note: The texts analyzed and the percentage of space 
given to teaching and learning aids were: Kinsman, 
Economics, or the Science of Business, 9 per cent.; Faubel, 
Principles of Economics, 23 per cent.; Munro and Ozanne, 
Social Civics, 29 per cent.; Muzzey, An American History, 
32 per cent.; Mace, American History, 33 per cent.; Hul 
bert, United States History, 35 per cent.; Hill, Community 
Life and Civic Problems, 39 per cent.; and Magruder, 
American Government, 41 per cent. 


How to Study 


BY ESTHER GODSHAW CLARKE, HEAD OF SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, JOHN C. FREMONT HIGH 
SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The “How To Study” devices offered in this article 
have been developed through actual classroom prac- 
tice. They reflect an attempt to “think aloud” with 
students, an effort to aid them to read the printed 
page alone with economy of time and with real 
understanding. 

Any student of any period of history may use these 
devices to aid in selecting the salient facts of a topic 
and to fix them in his mind by this logical method of 
study. He will also acquire a point of view as well 
as a method of study. 

No student should confuse this method of study 
with the romance of history as it is found in the 
pages of the skilled writers of the record of the past. 
He should read with these suggested points in mind 
to clarify his reading. To know these facts alone 
without the word pictures of the great historians 
would be to know the skeleton without the beauty of 
the body. 

Thanks are due to the members of the Social 
Science Department of John C. Fremont High 
School for criticism of the material presented, and 
to the principal, Wm. L. Richer, for its publication. 


Srupy Succesrions 

1. If possible, study in a room apart from the rest of 
the family. If this is impossible, study in a room where 
others disturb you least. 

2. Try to study at a regular time, preferably after your 
meal has been digested. 

3. Keep your “tools” (text, paper, pen, ink, dictionary, 
and atlas) together in order that you may not need to 
stop, once you have begun your study. 

4. Arrange a good reading light and provide for a 
circulation of air. 

5. Be sure you know just what you are to do. Consult 
your lesson assignment before you begin to study. 

6. Don’t let your mind wander, and don’t be discouraged 
if the lesson is difficult. 

7. If you find you cannot concentrate take a brief rest, 
then try again. 

8. Have an optimistic attitude that you can master the 
assignment. Take an interest in your work and try to 
realize how this study will serve you in later years. Even 
though you may forget the specific facts of the lesson, 
your power to make comparisons, contrasts, see cause 
and effect, etc., will grow. 

“9. If you honestly observe these suggestions, and fail 
to master your assignment, be sure to let the teacher 
know you have tried. 

10. A teacher judges effort by prompt co-operation in 
preparation of maps, papers, etc. Evidence of effort is 
preferable to a mere statement, “I tried.” 


Stupy Direcrions 
. Read the assignment rapidly to get the main ideas. 
. Look up new words in the dictionary. 

3. Locate unfamiliar places on the map. 

4. Use the pronouncing index for proper names. 

5. Find the topic sentence of each paragraph. 

6. When provided, use the questions at the end of the 
chapter. 

7. Tell in your own words the chief points in the lesson. 

8. Find the relation between the new lesson and _ the 
previous lesson, and state it clearly to yourself. 

9. Can you find any relation between the material you 
knew previously? Can you make any comparisons” 

10. Look for cause and effect always. 

11. Look for significance of events. 

12, Look for applications in everday life of what you 
are learning. (In architecture, in advertisements, in litera- 
ture, motion pictures, etc.) 

13. Don’t “read it over.” THINK IT THROUGH. 

14. Summarize the chief points in the lesson in brief 
notes to be used for review before the recitation. 

15. If the lesson is a memory exercise, go over the 
selection as a whole and repeat your efforts until you 
have mastered the exercise. 

The following study plans are designed to be general 
enough to aid a student in any course in history to find 
the salient features of the topic under discussion. 
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How to Srupy any Toric 
When. 
Where. 
Why. 
What. 
How ended. 
Significance or importance. 


Estimate OF A NAation’s SIGNIFICANCE 
Name. 
Location. 
Dates of existence. 
Dates of supremacy. 
Causes for rise of nation. 
Important dates and events in the evolution of the nation. 
Important men and women. 
Important relics, if any. 
Causes for decline of nation. 
Significance in World History. 
Effect of the national contribution upon our history. 


Any Foreign Arrair 
When. 
Issue involved. 
Countries involved. 
By whom settled. 
By what method settled. 
Outcome. 
Significance. 


October, 1928 
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How ro Srupy a CHARACTER 
Date, century. 
Name. 
Nativity. 
Adjectives that fit, with statements of proof of each. 
Why remembered. 
Lesson taught by his or her life. 


How to Srupy A Periop or Era 

Dates. 

Name. 

Factors that produced the period. 
Distinguishing features 
Important events of peric 
Important personages. 

Influence on our period. 


Presipentian CHART 

Date of election. 

Dates of administration 

Name. 

Party. 

Vice-president. 

Unsuccessful pa.ties and their candidates. 

Campaign issues. 

Important events of administration. 

These headings should be written above the red line on 
the folder sheet, which should be turned sidewise for the 
chart. Neatness may be secured with the use of a ruler 
and by avoiding crowding. 


ScrENTIsTs AND INvENTORS’ CHART 
Date of Name Nativity Service Results 
service 


Expiorers’ CHART 


Date of Name Nativity For whom Where Results 
exploration explored 


AMERICAN IpEAts CHART 
Date of Person Ideal involved Occasion Significance Result * 
incidents Roger Freedom Founding Separation 
1636 Williams of of Rhode of Church 
worship Island and 
State 
*(1) A new principle toleration. (2) First Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


How vo Srupy a War 
Name and dates. 
Causes: 
Remote. 
Immediate. 
Important events: 
Military battles. 
Naval battles. 
Sieges. 
Leaders on each side: 
Political. 
Military. 
Naval. 
Influence of geography on the war: 
As a cause. 
On events. 
Treaty of Peace: 
Date. 
Name. 
Provisions. 
Results: 
At the time. 
On the present. 


How vo Srupy a Treaty 
Name and date. 
Issue(s) involved. 
Countries involved. 
Negotiated by. 
Provisions. 
Date of abrogation, if abrogated. 
Significance. 


How to Srupy a TAarRirr 
Date. 
Name. 
Type (high or low, protective or for revenue only). 
Purpose. 
Provisions. 
Results. 
Date set aside. 
Superseded by. 


How vo Srupy a Bankine Act 
Date. 
Name. 
Purpose. 
Provisions. 
Result. 
Length of time in force. 


How vo Srupy STaristics 


1. Make a chart form showing in separate columns the 
various items compared, the years of comparison, and the 
amount of growth discovered by analysis. For example: 

The national debt of $90,000,000 in 1821 was greatly 
reduced, till by 1834 it was entirely discharged. Popula- 
tion grew from 10,000,000 in 1821 to 12,000,000 in 1830 
and 16,000,000 in 1837. The most amazing advances in 
population were in the west, where Michigan, in the same 
interval of sixteen years, increased her 10,000 twentyfold, 
Ohio her 600,000 over twofold, Indiana her 150,000 four- 
fold. In the twenties the land sales averaged only slightly 
above $1,000,000; in 1834 they reached $4,800,000 and in 
1837 $24,000,000. 


1821 1830 1834 1837 
National Debt $90,000,000 
Population 10,000,000 20% increase 60% increase 
Pop. Michigan 10,000 20 fold 
Pop. Ohio 600,000 2 fold 
Pop. Indiana 150,000 4 fold 


Land Sales $1,000,000 5 fold 24 fold 


How to Make an Orat Report 

1. Make note of the author, title, and page of your 
reference. Preface your report with this definite informa- 
tion in order that your hearers may know your authority 
and be able to read further if they are interested in your 
report. 

2. Prepare your report very much as you would a regu- 
lar recitation in regard to new words, places, pronuncia- 
tion, ete. 

3. Be sure if you use unfamiliar words that you make 
the meaning of them clear to your hearers. 

4. Do not read your report, but give it in your own 
words, using notes to aid you to discuss in an orderly 
way. 

5. Be prepared to answer questions on it. 

6. A summary at the close will aid your hearers to 
remember what you have told them. 


Reapinc Carp—Sampie Form 
Name Brown, Frank 


Grade AII Period II Date March 1, 1926 
Author Title pp- 
1, Channing History of the U. S. 22-27 30-47 
2, 
3. 
Classification No. Class 
973 :16v.4 


United States History 

Explanation: The classification number is found on the 
outside of the volume or on the book pocket. It is placed 
there by the Library, and the interpretation of it is to be 


found in the Library Manual. For example, 920 (or 92) | 


is to be interpreted as Biography, 930 as Ancient History, 
etc. If the number on your reference book is not listed, 
go back to the nearest tens’ place, and if that is not listed 
in the Manual go back to the nearest hundreds’ place. 
These numbers are standard throughout all libraries which 
use the Dewey Decimal System. 
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The Use of a Time Line in 


History Teaching 


BY MIRIAM B. UNDERHILL, MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The intelligent comprehension of time relationships 
is surely a worth while aim of history teaching. Often 
a teacher is dismayed to realize that ‘a long time 
ago” may be to one pupil the period of the Civil War, 
to another the French Revolution, to another the days 
of Cesar. Most distressing of all, is to hear that a 
child who has never seen Wilson or Roosevelt con- 
siders such recent days “‘a long time ago.” 

An important task of the teacher is to be specific 
in the use of words referring to time, and to illus- 
trate them in some visual manner which will focus a 
pupil's attention. There should be an active associa- 
tion in his mind with the mention of a thousand years, 
a hundred years, or even a hundred thousand years. 

To accomplish such a purpose a time line is a 
valuable aid. A time line may be of various materials 
and serve to illustrate differing periods. I have used 
a line drawn on a blackboard, a possibility in any 
class. However, for a more concrete, live, and 
interest-compelling method, there is this suggestion. 
Procure an ordinary, lightweight clothes line and 
several dozen plain wooden clothespins; such as may 
be obtained in any hardware store, or in most of the 
establishments maintained by Mr. Woolworth. The 
line should be long enough to stretch across the room. 
In my present classroom, a twenty-five foot line just 
reached across the front. 

With ink, I then marked off the line into segments 
six inches apart. ‘These were destined to serve as 
years, or periods of years, according to the subject 
under discussion. With the aid of the clothespins 
we were then ready to try to make clear to the class 
the continuity of time and the place of people and 
events in their proper relationship to each other. 

There are two lessons with a time line which may 
properly serve as introductory to a history course. 
Suppose we accept five thousand years ago as a 
reasonable estimate of the time when man began to 
make progress in the simplest ways. ‘Then we can 
illustrate most startlingly for our classes the compara- 
tively few years of the world’s existence, in which we 
have had historic time as distinguished from pre- 
historic. If our time line is fifty feet long, let one 
end be 500,000 B. C. and the other end 1928. Then, 
approximately, each foot will represent 10,000 years. 
All the long period before the last twelve inches on 
our line will show that man was struggling for 
thousands of years, before he had progressed so far 
that he had domesticated animals, used food grains, 
or built himself wooden huts. The last six inches will 
correspond to the years since he has developed writ- 
ing, and only three inches the time since he has been 
a student of science. As for the use of a printing 
press and the use of steam power, they will be one- 


half and one-fourth of the last inch, respectively. 

Enter the clothespins. In red, blue, or other 
colored ink or crayons, let a named clothespin mark 
each period. If the class is familiar with scientific 
terms, each of the ages in the progress of life may be 
located with a pin marked with the proper term. 

Another introductory lesson may be the choosing 
of fifteen or twenty outstanding events of world 
history. The names of the persons, places, or dates 
may be printed on clothespins. For this exercise, the 
line corresponds to historic time. ‘The first event may 
well be one of the earliest dates in history, as, the 
beginnings of the use of copper by the Egyptians, or 
the earliest known Egyptian king. The opposite end 
of the line holds a clothespin bearing the name of a 
prominent public figure of 1928. Members of the 
class are handed one or more clothespins and in turn 
each pupil places his event in the proper place. 

The class should estimate how much time is to be 
covered and, therefore, how many years each segment 
of the line should represent. ‘To distinguish between 
Bb. C. and A. D., clothespins with red lettering may 
represent events in B. C., and clothespins with blue 
lettering may represent events occurring A. D. 
Attention should be called to the relation to other 
periods, of the particular span of years which the 
class is to treat in detail. 

lor instance, when we were grasping ideas of time 
in world history, my Ancient history classes noticed 
that the period on which they were to spend their 
year of study included the B. C. period and 800 years 
beyond. This would form the first step of the stairs, 
on which in the following years they were to mount 
to the present, via medieval and modern European 
history and American history. 

After grasping these facts, our same line took on 
a new character and became the briefer field of 
Ancient history. Each segment of line in this case 
performed a number of different functions. After 
our study of Oriental history, each pupil chose a 
character or event, prepared her clothespin and 
brought it to class. ‘These were then exchanged with 
other pupils, placed properly on the line, and there 
before us, in easily assimilated form, was the sequence 
of events from the Sumerians in Early Babylonia to 
the Persian Empire. 

As the year went on, the line bore clothespins bear- 
ing the story of the Greek peninsula from Aegean 
civilization through the days of Alexander. Simi- 
larly, the story of the Romans appeared. By way of 
review, in final lessons the line became the whole field 
of Ancient history again, and we saw before us the 
orderly progress of Orientals, Greeks, and Romans. 

Comparative chronological order among these 
people was made easier to understand. Thutmose 
III, of Egypt, his name marked in bright green, was 
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found to belong in the same time segment as the 
Grand Age of Crete; and Nebuchadnezzar of Chal- 
dea, in blue, and Solon of Greece, in yellow, were 
found to be making their contributions to history at 
the same time. 

Before closing our work we again used the line to 
represent the entire historic period and noticed our 
studied segment in its relation to world history. Such 
a time line may beneficially serve as a review exercise 
when pupils strive to locate as many clothespins as 
possible. It may be the scene of a contest between 
two sides of the class. One side may provide them- 
selves with pins bearing the names of persons, the 


other group with names of the events associated, the 
aim being to see which side is able to place the 
greater number correctly. 

In like manner, the teacher of history can readily 
see how the fields of medieval or modern history may 
be utilized. Such methods as described above have 
been used in the senior high school, particularly with 
sophomores and juniors, and with success in the 
junior high. It will be readily seen that a time line 
is not limited to the locating of dates. People, 
events, social progress, political changes, industrial 
advance, all may move in a colorful procession down 
through the years. 


Captured—Our National Capital 


BY DOROTHY FRANCES BARNES, B. S., HIGH SCHOOL, STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


Not from the standpoint, such as the British did in 
1814, but from an intellectual standpoint. 

The idea, like most ideas, grew from a tiny seed 
of thought into a realization. 

Fresh out of college, in the spring of 1925, and 
bubbling over with new and untried ideas, I started 
into my position which I now hold, with many old, 
and untried, and perhaps unheard of ideas. 

At the close of my first year of teaching I critically 
examined my work to see wherein I could improve it. 
Among this list of personal dissatisfactions, which I 
found with myself and subjects, was the study of the 
presentation of the work of our National Government. 

It is true that our state civics text contains a 
chapter on our various government buildings, telling 
what functions of legislation and administration are 
carried on in each. And although I used the same 
suggested lesson plans as I had proved successful in 
practice teaching and in presentation of actual class 
work in other subjects, yet personally I was dis- 
satisfied. 

When I went to Philadelphia in the summer of 


1926, as one of the five delegates from Oklahoma to 
attend the National Education Association Conven- 
tion, I also went looking for ideas by which history 
(and other social studies) could be captured effec- 
tively and permanently. And like the fairy story of 
the knights sent by the king to look for flowers and 
weeds, I found what I was looking for—‘Idea 
Developer.” 

The school exhibit in the Philadelphia High 
School attracted my attention, especially the projects 
of the Medieval Castle and similar projects. Various 
soap projects attracted my attention, such as the 
hanging gardens. But yet the idea had not arrived, 
it took time for it to grow and ripen to maturity. 

On this trip east, my mother and I visited many 
places of historical interest between our home in 
North Central Oklahoma and Philadelphia, including 
points on the coast each side of the Quaker city. 

A visit to the national capital proved very inspi- 
rational, and fruitful, as well as setting aglow new 
patriotism for our country. While visiting here (and 
other historical places) I secured pictures of the 


Plan of City of Washington with Buildings Made of Soap 
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various places and buildings, intending to use them 
when we studied the various national government 
buildings in civics and American history. So the 
second year the pictures were used as intended. 

But by the third year of my teaching experience 
my idea and desire for a way to really capture the 
information regarding our national capital ma- 
terialized into a plan, which I carried out in my 
school work this year. This realized plan and dream 
is shown by the accompanying photograph. Briefly, 
the idea was this, in studying our national capital, 
why not have each member of the civics class carve 
one of our national government buildings? I com- 
pleted a list of the most important government build- 
ings, and permitted my students to select their build- 
ing the first day we met in September, determining 
a scale of 1 inch to 50 feet. 

Soap was to be used in the construction of the 
models. Work was started in September and the 
buildings were not collected until after Christmas 
vacation, when the ground plan was made and the 
buildings placed in their relative positions. 

The amount of time consumed in making the vari- 
ous buildings varied from 44% hours to 14 days. 
Many students spent vacations on working upon their 
project, and in a class questionnaire 14 out of 17 said 
that they enjoyed the work. Soap carving was new 
to all of them. Nineteen of the government buildings 
were carved and placed—among them being the 
Capitol, Congressional Library, U. S. Representa- 
tives Office Building, Senate Office Building, Patent 
Office, Treasury Building, White House, State, War 
and Navy Building, Pan-American Union Building, 
Lincoln Memorial, Washington Monument, Lee Home 


at Arlington, Smithsonian Institute, and New Na- 
tional Museum—pictures being secured for the carv- 
ing from my personal collection made while on my 
trip to Washington, and from reference sources such 
as World Book, Book of Knowledge, and Lincoln 
Library. 

The cost of the various buildings ranged from 32 
cents to $2.20, the average cost being 78 cents. The 
total cost of the buildings was $10.95. The esti- 
mated cost of the platform for the city plan was 
$30.00, the lumber being donated by a business man. 

The method of fastening the numerous pieces of 
soap together varied with the individual student, the 
neatest work of fastening was by a girl who grated 
her soap, melted it by hot water, and running it 
through a sieve, used it as a paste. This was more 
satisfactory than glue, because it left no discoloration 
on the soap model. Drawing the ground plan on a 
board and fastening soap on the base with nails and 
filling the holes with soap paste before carving was 
also found quite satisfactory. 

The tools used varied from string, orange sticks, 
toothpicks, hairpins, finger nails, nutpicks, nail files, 
and screw drivers to safety razor blades and pocket 
knives, depending upon the different individuals and 
various models. 

From the standpoint of an instructor, I might add 
that at times the work was discouraging, and at times 
I questioned the worth of my idea. But now that all 
is said and done, I feel that all the extra time and 
responsibility was compensated for when the pupils 
unanimously stated that they better understood their 
National capitol and their study of the functions of 
the National Government by this method. 


Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 


REPORT BY THE SECRETARY 


The eighth annual meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies was held in the auditorium of 
the Old Central Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on July 2 and 8, 1928. Owing to the ill- 
ness of President Gambrill and the absence in 
Europe of Vice-President Stone, Professor A. C. 
Krey, of the University of Minnesota, presided. The 
auditorium, which seats more than four hundred 
people, was filled to capacity and the program, 
arranged by a committee under the Chairmanship of 
Professor Krey, proved to be one of unusual interest 
and profit. 

The general theme of the convention of the 
National Education Association, with which the 
National Council was meeting as one of its depart- 
ments, was Training for Citizenship. The first session 
of the National Council meetings dealt directly with 
this general theme and the second dealt more specific- 
ally with the teaching of the social studies as a means 
of training for citizenship and civic intelligence. 


Yr, PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON 


State Commissioner of Education J. M. McConnell 
introduced the discussion on the afternoon of July 
2d with some general impressions of Education for 
Citizenship drawn from a long experience as a teacher 
of history and as an educational administrator. He 
believes that the teaching of history ought to make 
pupils familiar with the evolution of the problems of 
society and the stream of human development; and 
that it should result in a constructive forward-look- 
ing attitude on the part of graduates of the public 
schools. He has little sympathy with an exaggeration 
of the importance of historic individuals by emo- 
tional praise or blame; but feels that such characters 
are important in civic education only in so far as they 
personify the great movements for human betterment 
in which they labored. 

He spoke of efforts on the part of some legislators 
to secure the teaching of the Constitution of the 
United States through the enactment of statutes 
making its teaching compulsory. It is not the text of 
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the Constitution in which the educator is so much 
interested; it is the spirit of its origin and develop- 
ment as a means of promoting human welfare. The 
teaching of the Constitution must result in a sympa- 
thetic and appreciative attitude toward our efforts to 
bring peace and justice to large numbers of people. 
Only those teachers who sympathize with its spirit 
and respect the efforts of those who have worked for 
its improvement can profitably direct the teaching of 
it. Such teachers will see to it that this important 
element in American history will have proper recog- 
nition whatever the history course may be called. 
Others should neither be required nor permitted to 
teach it. 

‘wo papers were read on the educational aspects 
of international affairs and the training of pupils in 
right attitudes toward other nations than their own. 
Mr. H. E. Wilson, of the University of Chicago 
High School, spoke on the Development of Inter- 
national Attitudes in the Schools; and Miss Sylva T. 
Hanson, of the University of lowa High School, on 
the Educational Policies of Religious and Peace 
Organizations. 

Mr. Wilson raised three questions which are im- 
plied in the following answers to them: It is both 
wise and necessary to instruct the rising generations 
in international affairs. The best method of giving 
such instruction seems to be indicated by the objec- 
tives we would set up for it—-friendly interest in and 
a responsibility for the maintenance of civilized life, 
which is always placed in jeopardy by international 
strife or even misunderstanding; an intelligent atti- 
tude toward the interdependence of the nations of 
the earth; and information about the methods used 
by enlightened nations to solve international prob- 
lems. Assuming these answers to the first two ques- 
tions, the third presents some practical difference of 
opinion. Mr. Wilson thinks it is not wise to set up 
separate courses in the schools for international 
problems for the very simple reason that there is no 
time available for them. Elective courses will 
probably miss the very pupils most in need of this 
type of instruction for such pupils will not be inter- 
ested enough to elect them. It is better to make sure 
that international problems, sympathy, and _ inter- 
national organization be presented in due proportion 
to their importance in the courses in elementary 
civics, world history, modern history, and the fourth- 
year problems courses. If definite time and effort be 
given in these courses and if general reading on 
international affairs be assigned by the teacher, it is 
likely that all will be done that conditions now make 
possible in this direction. 

Miss Hanson limited herself largely to an exposi 
tion of what prominent peace and religious organiza- 
tions are doing to develop a sympathetic attitude 
toward other peoples on the part of those who dwell 
in the United States. It seems evident to her that 
such societies are making a serious effort to develop 
such an attitude on the part of school children. 
Persons working in these societies feel that attitudes 
contrary to their peace ideal have been fostered by 


textbooks now in use and they have made investiga- 
tions which seemed to them to reveal that revision is 
necessary. Essay contests have been conducted and 
visits of various sorts to foreign countries have been 
promoted. Appeals have been made to teachers, to 
whom have been sent specially prepared courses of 
study. 

Quoting a report of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace for 1927, Miss Hanson says, 
“there are not wanting signs that public opinion in 
the United States is roused from the lethargy that 
has marked it since the war excitement died away 
and is becoming ready to support....policies of inter- 
national co-operation, international association and 
international peace.” She then goes on to describe 
the criticism which has been levelled at those who are 
working for international peace by those who oppose 
such efforts. One difficulty in the way of under- 
standing or weighing this movement in education 
pushed forward by persons, many of whom are 
neither students of history nor educators, is that there 
is a large amount of emotional excitement in it and 
that its advocates tend to expect from the schools 
what they ought not properly be expected to do. 

On the other hand, the narrow “patriot” and the 
politician wishing to appeal to the prejudices of 
groups of his voters both attack the movement for 
enlightened international relations with a vehemence 
out of all proportion to the good intentions or the 
intelligence of those who make the attack. It would 
doubtless be wise for propagandist associations of all 
sorts to pass a self-denying ordinance that they will 
leave the schools alone to do their work unmolested; 
and for the public to let the axe-grinding politicians 
understand that one of the unpardonable sins on the 
part of political organizations is to involve the school 
children in their fights. 

Professor T. C. Blegen, of the University of 
Minnesota, carried the audience away into the poetic 
atmosphere of the best that history has to offer. No 
abstract can do justice to the delightful impression 
he gave of the Historical Backgrounds of Minnesota 
and the Northwest, but reference to a recent cartoon 
may give a hint of the feast he laid before his 
hearers, 

This cartoon “pictured a group of people on the 
observation car of a fast train crossing the western 
plains. These people were looking with dull eyes at 
the country through which they were passing and one 
of them exclaimed, ‘What a stupid, uninteresting 
region.’ In the cartoon, however, could be discerned 
in shadowy outlines the figures of dashing soldiers, 
picturesque Indians, trappers and traders, voyageurs, 
covered wagons, and plodding pioneers. The figures 
represented the human drama that lay back of the 
region, the story of the western march, the epic of 
American history. The eyes of the tourists, however, 
were closed to all save externals; their imagination 
did not enliven the scene with figures of the past; 
and so it seemed neither interesting nor significant to 
them.” 


He then proceeded to picture what the reader of 
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history sees back of Minnesota and the Northwest. 
The coming of the French, the Spanish, English and 
Scandinavian elements were all outlined in artistic 
sketches which could not but awaken in the teacher 
of history a new pride in his work and the pleasures 
as well as the profit to be derived from it. His 
account of the origin of the name of Lake Itasca out 
of veritas caput by a pioneer, who respected Latin, 
but knew little of it, striking off the first and last 
syllables of the Latin phrase his more scholarly 
friend gave him, is a sample of the work of the 
practical pioneer. One may hope that this paper will 
certainly find early publication, at least for those 
who visited the land of ten thousand lakes made by 
the giant feet of Paul Bunyan’s mythical great blue 
ox as he pulled his load of logs through the primeval 
forests. 

The session of July 3d was introduced by Miss 
Mary S. Gold, of the University of Minnesota High 
School, who gave a demonstration of the Adaptation 
of the Contract Method to Supervised Study. The 
demonstration occupied an hour and the audience, 
participating in the demonstration, were manifestly 
deeply interested in the practical pedagogical expo- 
sition. Miss Gold does not fully accept the title 
“Contract Method,” because she does not require her 
pupils to agree to complete a particular project at a 
particular time. Her purpose is to teach pupils how 
to study. Short units of work are assigned, to each 
of which the pupil devotes seven or eight days in 
which no oral recitation takes place. Four such 
blocks are completed in a year, thus taking about five 
of the thirty-six weeks of the course. There remains 
plenty of time for recitations of various sorts and for 
other methods of teaching. The purpose of this 
effort, to repeat, is to help the pupils to learn how to 
study. 

Ample mimeographed directions are furnished to 
the pupils; study questions direct their interest; 
bibliographies and reading lists guide them to the 
best and most available material; considerable collec- 
tions of books are brought to the study room; a sec- 
tion of the textbook is assigned to the project; pupils 
do their textbook work mainly at home and those who 
do this part of the work perfectly get a grade of C. 
Higher grades are earned by additional work. The 
question was raised whether a pupil who does the 
textbook assignment perfectly should not receive a 
high mark. Miss Gold’s answer was, that pupils who 
do the textbook assignment perfectly always do 
creditable work with the additional reading. If it 
should happen that a pupil merely crams up the text- 
book, he would get only the mark that mere cram- 
ming entitles him to. The marking is not competi- 
tive, the whole system of grading the projects being 
worked out in advance simply enough for the pupils 
to understand it and the whole class might con- 
ceivably receive perfect marks. Such topics as 
“America as a World Power,’ “The Partition of 
Africa,” “Peter the Great,” and “Modern Russia,” 
are offered in the long list that is furnished; and the 
topics are divided into classes of more and less 


difficulty, the grading being based on the kind of 
topic completed. 

Miss Ruth M. Johnson, of the University of Wis- 
consin High School, read a paper on an effort to 
provide for individual differences of ability on the 
part of pupils. She discussed the Differentiated Unit 
Plan, as worked out at the University of Wisconsin 
under the leadership of Professor H. L. Miller. Dif- 
ferences of ability seem to her to be inevitable, what- 
ever the previous training of the pupils may have been. 
To ignore the differences is simply to place pupils 
where they will either be discouraged by work that is 
too hard for them, or bored by work that is not hard 
enough. 

All of the pupils are put together without refer- 
ence to their ability when the work of the course 
begins. The work of the year may be divided into 
eight or ten units, more or less, depending on its 
nature. Levels of work are offered to the pupils and 
these levels lead to grades of A, B, or C, the latter 
indicating mere passing, being equivalent to D in 
many schools. The plan recognizes three general 
levels of excellence within the same working group. 
The teacher discusses the enterprise by way of direct- 
ing the work of all the pupils. The purpose and 
general content of the new unit are explained, the 
relation of this unit to those which have gone before, 
and the method of study, which latter is discussed by 
both teacher and pupils. As much pupil initiative and 
suggestion is secured as is practically possible. 

Mimeographed copies of the plan for study in the 
C level and suggestions for the B and A level are 
distributed. These must be prepared before the class 
has discussed the enterprise and so are not ideal. 
Skill must be used to prevent the class from leaning 
too heavily on the leadership of the teacher and 
neglecting to give some scope to their own imagina- 
tion and initiative. All pupils then begin to work in 
the same unit, each at his own rate of speed—reading 
the text, supplementing it with references, making 
outlines and maps, digesting, gathering notes, plan- 
ning questions, etc. The teacher learns the qualities 
of her pupils, encouraging, guiding a little, directing, 
and stipulating. Talks may be given to individuals, 
small groups or the whole class as problems arise for 
one, a few or all of the pupils. 

At first all do the C level work. As soon as a 
pupil believes he has finished this level he may prove 
it by taking a test or handing in some form of written 
work. If he establishes his claim, he then proceeds 
to a higher level. As the work of the year continues, 
the teacher becomes well enough acquainted with the 
pupils to allow the abler ones to begin a topic at a 
level higher than C. 

The plans outlined by Miss Gold and Miss John- 
son are similar in many respects and differ only in 
those details which must always be left to the initia- 
tive of teachers. One is struck by the fact that thése 
excellent plans mean a large amount of work on the 
part of the teacher and a large amount of material 
equipment. The fact that both can be carried out in 
these schools shows that neither plan is impracticable, 
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and both teachers offered a number of suggestions 
through which the time of the teacher may be 
economized. 

Miss Prudence Cutright, Director of Instructional 
Research in the Minneapolis Public Schools, presented 
Some Problems of Social Studies in the Elementary 
Grades. She laid especial emphasis on the fact that 
pupils cannot read texts in this field nearly so 
efficiently as many of us suppose. Experimental 
investigation has shown that the vocabulary used by 
those who write is unfamiliar to the pupils, words 
appearing there that appear in very little other 
reading, the authors often taking too little pains to 
make them clear. Another difficulty arises from the 
fact that pupils are too rarely taught to use the 
common aids to finding what is in a book, having little 
notion of the use of indices and tables of contents, 
much less of the use of books of reference. 

She believes that the real problem centers in the 
need of teaching pupils how to study. The teacher 
needs to understand her pupils in the first place, to 
become clear about their difficulties with sufficient 
definiteness to be able to prescribe for them, and then 
to take the necessary pains to see that the difficulties 
are removed in so far as friendly explanation and 
stimulation will remove them. 

She sees a little danger in the problem method of 
pupils getting only large vague notions and neglected 
definite information. Her experience lends additional 
emphasis to the need of developing for history and 
the other social studies a set of minimum essentials of 
facts and notions as a working basis for developing 
all aspects of teaching in this field. 


Business MEetinG 

Two important matters of business were before 
the meeting—the amendment of the Constitution, as 
outlined by President Gambrill in the May issue of 
Tue Histrorican and the election of 
officers. For several years it has been apparent that 
some revision of the Constitution was desirable. 
Professor R. M. Tryon, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Plans and Policies, has repeatedly reported 
in favor of the general line of revision that was pro- 
posed in May. It remained for President Gambrill 
this vear to codify these suggestions and bring them 
into orderly statement for adoption. The Council is 
under obligation to him for the painstaking attention 
he gave to this matter. All of the proposals he made 
had been submitted by him to a large number of the 
active members of the organization before they were 
proposed formally and were in principle approved by 
all of those to whom they were submitted. 

The most important change was the reorganiza- 
tion of the Board of Directors, which had previously 
consisted of representatives appointed by national 
organizations whose interests were allied with those 
of the National Council for the Social Studies. The 
advantages to be derived from the advice of such 
representatives were conserved by providing in the 
new Constitution for an Advisory Board to be con- 
stituted in the discretion of the Board of Directors. 


The new governing board will consist of the six 
elected officers of the Council; the managing editor 
of the journal, Tur Historica, Ouriook, and the 
E.x-Presidents, who may be assumed to be actively 
interested in the work of the organization. 

Another somewhat less important change was to 
increase the annual dues from $2.25 to $3.00, includ- 
ing subscription to Tur Historicat Ourtook, in the 
discretion of the Board of Directors. After the Busi- 
ness Meeting adjourned the Directors voted that the 
new arrangement of dues should go into effect on 
January 1, 1929. 

The Treasurer reported that the financial obliga- 
tions of the Council have been met, that a comfort- 
able balance is in the treasury, and that there remains 
on hand, as a financial asset, a considerable supply 
of the publications already issued. The increase of 
the dues was voted with a view to more extended 
publication—possibly in the form of a quarterly 
bulletin to be distributed to the members and sold to 
those who are not members. 

Professor H. C. Hill, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, reported the following nominations, and 
the persons named were unanimously elected to hold 
office until the next regular meeting of the National 
Council: 

President, A. C. Krey, of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

First Vice-President, Edgar Dawson, of Hunter 
College. 

Second Vice-President, R. M. Tryon, University 
of Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Bessie L. Pierce, University 
of Iowa. 

Additional Members of the Board: Edna H. Stone, 
University High School, Oakland, California; Dewitt 
S. Morgan, Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 

This meeting completed the first seven years in the 
life of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Its success, due largely to the careful planning by 
the local committee, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Krev, marks the beginning of what is sure to 
be a period of far greater usefulness and prosperity. 


In the August Review of Reviews, Frank H. Simonds 
devotes some pages to a discussion of “What Europe Ex- 
pects of Our Election,” saying “Today Europe has cleared 
away most of the deadwood of war and post-war devasta- 
tion. All the great countries are back upon a_ business 
basis with stabilized currencies. Domestic economic con- 
ditions are improving if not equally at least universally. 
But at the basis of the fiseal readjustment lies the need 
for American capital. Europe destroved the greater part 
of its liquid capital in the great conflict....Therefore, it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that most Europeans look 
forward hopefully to a Republican defeat. They do not 
know much about Governor Smith....Still, his party is the 
party of Wilson, and the late President remains for Eu- 
rope the chempion of American association with Europe. 
The Republican party...is the party which prevented 
\merica entering into the League....Europe hopes that with 
Democratic control it would be possible next year to open 
discussion of final liquidation of financial problems, both 
as they concern German reparations and European debts 
to the United States.” 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By ComMmirree on Current [NroRMATION OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL FoR THE SociAL STUDIES 


W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 
This month’s material prepared by Howard C. Wilson, University of Chicago 


A study of the trends of civic education in the United 
States in the upper division of the secondary school from 
1800 to 1925 has been made at the Universi.y of Southern 
California by A. H. Morosco (M. A. thesis, School of 
Education, September, 1926). The purpose of the study 
was “to investigate civic instruction in Grades XII A and 
XII B of the senior high school from 1800 to 1925; to study 
the type of instruction, the aims, and the subject-matter 
of the period.” 

The procedure followed in the treatment of the problem 
was to select “secondary school textbooks in civics repre- 
senting the decades from 1875 to 1925,” together with the 
reports of the American Historical Association, the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, and the National Munici- 
pal League.” The data was “organized under twenty-five 
heads as developed from a study by B. B. Bassett, of the 
University of lowa, and reported in the Seventeenth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education.” 
A further analysis was “made on the basis of selected topics 
taught in civics—national government, state government, 
local government, etc. The aim is to determine if possible 
whether any significant direction is revealed whereby future 
development may be circumscribed and directed.” 

Civie instruction from 1800 to 1892 is traced by quoting 
“school books of that day” and compiling ratios between 
the number of schools offering civics and United States 
history. The time allotment to civics in schools of the 
North Central States from the years 1860 to 1900 “ranged 
from one-third to five-ninths” of the time. 

The thesis traces “the course of study” in the secondary 
school from 1892 to the present time and, finding that the 
attempt “to introduce the new courses has failed due to 
the teachers’ inability or unwillingness to crowd into one 
course (Problems of Democracy) the foundation for sev- 
eral subjects,” the conclusion is that “the course today is 
just about what it was in 1875. The present successful 
textbooks are up-to-date editions of Calvin Townsend’s 
American Government, with increased attractiveness of 
‘make-up.’ Separate courses in social problems and eco- 
nomics have narrowed the field of civics and have thrown 
the course back to a discussion of structure of government.” 

Two charts are presented, the first “showing space as- 
signments given in textbooks to political problems over the 
period 1875-1925,” according to Bassett’s classification, and 
the second “showing space assignments to the functions 
of the several divisions of government assigned by the sev- 
eral authors studied.” Trends developed by the second 
chart show three developments: First, “the shift from 
the presentation of the structure of government to the 
description of function”; second, “the increase in social 
and economic material from 1 per cent. in Townsend’s book 
in 1875 to the high point in Williamson’s of 31 per cent.”; 
and third, “the amount of graphic material and suggestions 
to teachers introduced,” the high level occurring when one- 
fourth of the book is so constructed. “The fact is that 
no book published prior to 1904 held such material and that 
no book written since 1904 is without such material.” 

The author closes his study with the so-called “ideal 
course of study,” presenting an outline “taken from the 
Pennsylvania course of study as reported in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Political Science Association.” 


In Harriet Jane Link’s An Experimental Inquiry Into 
the Use of Suggesters in the Teaching of American His- 
tory (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1927) a 
controlled experiment at the junior high school level is 
reported. The term “suggester” is best explained in the 
author’s statement: 


In the “suggester” method this development of associa- 
tions is attempted through the use of words and phrases 
certainly memorized with a general idea or important loca- 
tion and in their sum total inclusively suggestive of all 
that idea or location should recall. 

Suggesters are of two types: (1) those calling forth con- 
crete ideas, and (2) those with wider associations and more 
extended ideas. 

The author carried forward her investigation under con- 
trolled experimental conditions for three semesters with 
pupils in the seventh and eighth grades. Results are re- 
ported in detail, and more than one-half of the volume is 
given to presentation of test scores, lists of suggestions, 
tests, and other materials used. Results show that there 
is a difference between pupils in their rapidity of under- 
standing of suggesters, that the effective use of suggesters 
is determined by frequency of review, that suggesters help 
inferior pupils to retain material covered, and that the use 
of suggesters helps all types of pupils to develop increased 
skill in the organization of subject-matter. 

The term “suggesters” is likely to be somewhat confus- 
ing to the reader. It seems to denote a mnemonic system 
for the development of coricepts. 


A study of the teaching of citizenship to general con 
tinuation classes in part-time education hes been made at 
the University of Southern California by Walter B. Crane 
(M. A. thesis, School of Education, May, 1927). The pur- 
pose “is not a research problem in the strict sense of the 
word, but rather a frank statement as to what has de- 
veloped in part-time education during the few years that 
the law has been in existence.” 

Chapter IV deals with “special methods and devices” 
that are so general and so inadequate that they are almost 
useless. 

In his conclusion the author states that “this discussion 
has been written not only for stating the problem of the 
part-time school and the reasons why, but also what should 
be taught in citizenship and how. Ideals may be stated in 
a general way and various individual means may be had 
of reaching these ideals, but unless instruction and plans 
are definite a wrong goal may be reached.” 

From the thesis he has written the author has adequately 
proved to the satisfaction of anyone reading his study that 
he has very successfully failed to do other than what is 
stated in his last sentence quoted above. If the situation 
in the part-time high schools of the United States is no 
better than the situation presented by the investigator, one 
can only wonder why students who leave the regular course 
are ever caught in the part-time school net. 


Bibliographies on Educational Sociology, which is the 
First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Sociology, is a 154-page collection of annotated titles of 
books, pamphlets, and articles in professional magazines. 
Items included range all the way from major social institu- 
tions through special institutions, educational objectives, 
the educational system, educational investigations, meth- 
ods, guidance, and extra-curricular activities. Many sec- 
tions of the volume are of direct interest and usefulness 
to teachers of the social studies; it should also find a place 
in all professional libraries. The price to non-members is 
$1.50. Those interested in securing copies may do so by 
writing to Geo. B. Neumann, Secretary-Treasurer, State 
Teachers’ College, Buffalo, New York. 


“Teaching Current Events by the Project Method,” by 
Emily R. Mode, is published in the May and June numbers 
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of the Journal of Educational Method. The writer con- 
ducted her experiment in a private school for girls in Los 
Angeles. The pupils, having had previous experience in 
a formal group organization, elected officers, made the ap- 
proach through the study of “current history” rather than 
as “current events,” and began their activity in a thorough- 
going manner. Two periods each week were given to the 
study, and all pupils enrolled in social studies courses were 
placed in the group. Sources of information, in addition 
to the usual reference materials, included the Literary 
Digest, the Nation, Review of Reviews, Time, and news- 
papers. The pupils in the group learned to discipline them- 
selves, to select and organize materials, to evaluate sources 
of material, and to distinguish between facts and rumors. 
There are many concrete illustrations of the results 
obtained. 


The May 5 issue of Information Service (Federal Council 
of Churches, Department of Research and Education, 105 
East T'wenty-second Street, New York City) is an eleven- 
page presentation of an investigation, entitled, “A Study 
of Patriotic Propaganda.” An editorial statement in- 
cludes the following sentence, “We have made this study 
in response to an urgent demand for an analysis of the 
propaganda, not to serve any organizational end, but in 
the line of our function as a vehicle of factual information.” 
There is a review of the activities of certain individuals, 
organizations, and publications in the dissemination of 
propaganda, followed by a statement and evaluation of at- 
tacks on certain individuals and organizations which include 
excerpts from documents and publications used by propa- 
gandists. Teachers and other interested persons who wish 
to keep informed will find the summary of materials illu- 
minating. The price per copy is fifteen cents. 


The Editorial Research Reports, 839 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., specialize in the organization 
and distribution of data on current topics and problems for 
the use of editors of newspapers and other interested per- 
sons. Near the close of the last school year a “Student 
Service” was established. Data from the more compre- 
hensive reports are modified, amplified, and edited by 
Ernest D. Lewis, Evander Childs’ High School, New York 
City. The “Student Service” is issue —- during the 
school year. The first number contains twelve pages of 
material on “Mississippi River Flood Relief and Flood 
Control,” including a full-page map and references for 
further reading. it represents the most complete material 
published to date for high school use, and it is well written. 
The charge for group orders for high school use is fifty 
cents a semester or one dollar a year for ten issues. The 
reports, as now issued to subscribers for the service, are 
found in many libraries. They supply essential material, 
in well-written form, on current topics and problems. Con- 
siderable research work is involved in the compilation of 
materials. Libraries in colleges and teacher-training in- 
stitutions will find the service indispensable for use in 
courses in the social sciences. Rates may be secured upon 
request. 


In the May number of the High School (Oregon), C. E. 
Rothwell contributes a discussion of “The Unit Assign- 
ment in the Social Studies.” The objectives of the social 
studies courses in the University of Oregon High School 
are listed; the main features of a unit are described, and 
one complete unit is given. The technique of instruction, 
which follows that of Henry C. Morrison, is discussed at 
some length. A bibliography is included. 


A study by Joseph A. Baer, entitled, “For What Is the 
Teacher Paid?’ is published as the May 30 issue of the 
Educational Research Bulletin (College of Education, Ohio 
State University). The third part of the investigation 
deals with subjects taught by teachers. Observations made 
by the investigator, based on the data, include: (1) men 
hold a larger proportion of senior high school history and 
civics positions than do women, with women beginning to 


displace the men; (2) men teachers of history and civics 
in the county high schools have the least training of men 
teachers of all subjects. 


Matthew L. Dann, in the April 2 issued of the Journal 
of Education, presents a list of important contributions 
of ancient civilizations to modern life, and insists that the 
teacher of modern world history must make a careful 
selection of the materials to be used for purposes of in- 
struction, regardless of the textbook and prescribed course 
of study. The subject-matter must be organized in some 
form of units about a series of central themes, which are 
appropriately named. Suggestions are given concerning: 
(1) teacher’s daily preparation, (2) assignment and home 
work, (3) classroom discussions, (4) supplementary read- 
ing, (5) current events, (6) illustrative material, and (7) 
world outlook. 


The Educational Department of the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association (6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City) has recently published A Study Course on the 
League of Nations, the World Court, and the International 
Labor Organization. The thirty-four-page pamphlet con- 
tains twelve outlines of different phases of the activities 
of the three organizations. Each outline presents a brief 
introduction, a list of questions and topics for discussion, 
and a list of references. There are lists of “Reference Ma- 
terial” and “Minimum Reference Material.” The price is 
ten cents. 


An interesting workbook for the problem-solving ap- 
proach to history in the elementary grades has been pre- 
pared by C. C. Scheck and M. Althea Orton, of Rochester, 
New York (Directed History Study, Book I: “Backgrounds 
of American History,” World Book Company, 1928). The 
manual deals “with the progress of civilization from the 
Old Stone Age in Europe to the period of exploration in 
America.” It contains ten major problems, or units, sub- 
divided into thirty minor problems. A typical problem is 
“How Early Man Was Able to Survive His Many Dangers.” 
With each problem is presented a written overview or as- 
signment, a list of reading references, study questions, 
summary suggestions, and an exercise in word study. Occa- 
sional map exercises are included. Tests, usually of the 
completion type, accompany each problem. 


Teachers of the social studies in elementary schools will 
find in Rose B. Knox’s School Activities and Equipment: 
A Guide to Materials and Equipment (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1927) a list of types of maps, charts, and bulletin 
boards with specifications concerning uses, sizes, and 
adaptability for pupils at the elementary school level. The 
suggestions and details of equipment for constructive activi- 
ties are truly a “mine of information” for teachers who 
have the ambition, but lack the technique and knowledge 
of details, to formulate a program of activities in the social 
studies. The section on libraries, museums, pictures, and 
school exhibits includes valuable materials, suggestions for 
equipment, and the details of housing equipment. This 
volume, in short, should find a place in the professional 
libraries of elementary school teachers of the social studies. 


In the March issue of the Bulletin of High Points (New 
York City), Gertrude A. Price, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Social Studies in the Franklin K. Lane High 
School, contributes “Current Events as Pupils View the 
Subject.” There are many excerpts from the opinions of 
pupils. More than 55 per cent. liked current events be- 
cause of the knowledge of world happenings; 15 per cent. 
claimed that the subject contributed toward a better under- 
standing of government; 9 per cent. claimed that it con- 
tributed to the understanding of history; 6 per cent. claimed 
that the study of current events helped them to converse 
intelligently with other people, while 4 per cent. claimed 
the subject was not useful due to the fact that events 
change rapidly. Most pupils failed to differentiate between 
“liking” a subject and its “usefulness.” 
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In the same magazine, Paul F. Frabbito gives an outline 
of a course in “New York City Industries,’ in which is 
found a valuable list of references for each unit. 


Edwin J. Dahl, in the May issue of the High School 
Teacher, presents a survey of the social studies in the 
senior high school, entitled, “Chaos in the Senior High 
Social Studies.” Data collected by the writer and mate- 
rials assembled by other investigators are given in five 
tables. Convincing evidence of the wide variation in types 
of courses offered is presented. Although certain ques- 
tions are raised, no answers are given. ‘The writer seems 
to favor standardization and consolidation of courses. In 
the Social Studies Department of the same issue of the 
magazine is a brief article on the methodology of an in- 
vestigation, entitled, “Content Materials of Senior High 
School Social Science Textbooks.” An outline for the 
classification of topics and certain suggestions for tabula- 
tion of data are given. 


The July issue of Foreign Affairs contains a critical esti- 
mate of the Sixth Pan-American Conference by Walter 
Lippmann, entitled, “Second Thoughts on Havana.” There 
are two articles on our foreign policy, one by Ogden L. 
Mills, which is written from the Republican apes of view, 
and the other by Franklin D. Roosevelt, which presents the 
Democratic point of view on the foreign policy of the Re- 
publican administrations. There are also articles on our 
relations with Haiti, Mexico, and the Philippine Islands. 
Foreign Affairs is an indispensable publication of teachers 
of modern world history. The subscription is $5.00 a year. 
Address, 25 West Forty-third Street, New York City. 


In the April issue of the University High School Journal 
(Oakland, California), Ruby B. Larson contributes “Phases 
of the Problem of Interrelation of English and Social 
Studies.” The work in the seventh grade in which one 
teacher handles both English and social studies is described. 


Brought Down to September, 1928 


IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE 
PAST SIX YEARS IN 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


By 


F. E. MOYER 


Chairman History Department 
DEWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL 
City of New York 


77 pages 
30 cents postpaid, to teachers 


(25 cents each in lots of ten or more, delivered) 


Lt 


SELF-TEST PUBLISHING CO. 
603 West 5lst Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The article includes a list of activities common to both 
subjects, a list of essential items for guidance in making 
reports, a list of reading objectives, a list of useful books 
arranged by periods, numerous examples of original poems, 
stories, and characterizations of historical personages 
written by pupils. 


Philip Nanes, Chairman of the Social Studies Depart- 
ment in the Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
in the June issue of the Bulletin of High Points contributes 
a paper entitled, “Objectives in the Social Sciences.” Ob- 
jectives which receive attention include: training for citi- 
zenship, an understanding of institutions, habits of thought 
and actions, development of the habit of suspended judg- 
ment, evaluation of new ideas in the light of the old, con- 
tribution to ideas of development and progress, training in 
social judgment, training of the logical memory through 
tracing relationships, help in understanding and training 
in other subjects, development of concepts necessary to in- 
terpret modern life, and the development of a desire to 
know the truth. The second part of the paper describes 
attempts made to realize the objectives. 


Fremont P. Wirth, in the May issue of the Co-operative 
School Bulletin (Auburn, Indiana), discusses “Collateral 
Reading and the Teaching of History.” The writer men- 
tions the fact that collateral reading as an integral phase 
of instruction in history has not received the attention 
which it deserves, due largely to the fact that teachers 
neglect this phase of their work. Not enough funds are 
available properly to equip libraries, nor is the available 
money always spent wisely. Two types of reading are 
essential in history: reading for interest and atmosphere 
and reading for facts, and each should be developed 
through a special technique. “Most students are interested 
in biography and history, though very often they have their 
interest in the subject crushed by their classroom experi- 
ence, which in some cases unfortunately is remembered too 
long.” 


W. Walker Brown, research assistant in the Los Angeles 
Public Schools, contributes a brief article, “Curriculum 
Building in Junior High School Social Studies,’ in the 
June issue of the High School Teacher. Certain problems 
are cited, types of courses of study described, and a de- 
tailed statement of significant elements for further cur- 
riculum revision is given. 


The preliminary edition of the program for the Sixth 
Commonwealth Conference of the State University of 
lowa, held July 9-10, dealt with “Political Issues of 1928.” 
It is published as University of lowa Extension Bulletin 
No. 196. Each issue is stated in a definite form, followed 
by opinions of prominent persons. The ninety-six-page 
presentation of political issues is a handy volume for per- 
sons who wish to keep informed on political affairs. 


The New England History Teachers’ Association held 
its annual spring meeting at Hartford, Connecticut, April 
20-21. The Hartford Branch of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and members of the History Association attended 
a joint dinner at which Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, spoke on “The Economic Re- 
covery of Europe and Its Meaning to American Business.” 
Papers were read at the Saturday morning session as fol- 
lows: Professor Clifford C. Hubbard, Wheaton College, 
“Political Aspects of the Hartford Conventions”; Profes- 
sor Theodore C. Smith, Williams College, “History and the 
New Biography.” The program was followed by a pageant 
entitled, “A Session of the Hartford Convention,” written 
by William E. Buckley, Hartford Public High School. At 
a luncheon at the Town and Country Club, Professor Ralph 
H. Gabriel, Yale University, read a paper entitled, “Mili- 
tary Folkways of Modern America.” 

Officers of the association are: President, Frank M. 
Anderson, Dartmouth College; Vice-President, Lawrence 
Roth, Philipps Andover Academy; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Horace Kidger, Newton (Massachusetts) High School. 
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Our Times, The United States, 1900-1925, vol. II, America 
Finding Herself. By Mark Sullivan. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1927. 668 pp. 

Only those Americans who possess a lively recollection 
of education as it was in the United States between 1565 
and 1900 can properly enjoy this volume. ‘To such it will 
be found “amusing, entertaining, instructive, and morally 
invigorating,” to employ the vernacular of literary recom- 
mendation common in that period. Those of us who used 
to “peruse” the McGuffey readers, who learned to spell 
from Webster’s “blue-back” speller, who spoke “pieces” from 
the Delsarte Speaker of a Friday afternoon, who sang our 
“gogerfy,” or who did a dozen other things which the reading 
of the first two hundred pages of Mr. Sullivan’s book calls 
so vividly to mind, find ourselves under a debt of gratitude 
to the author for his kindness in assisting us to live again 
those days of “dear delight.” Or at least they seem de- 
lightful days now, that they are gone forever. Perhaps 
if we were entirely fair, we should be obliged to admit 
that there were a number of chores and irksome tasks to 
perform (not to mention some severe whippings to receive) 
that did not seem so pleasant at the time. But in retrospect 
even these take on a halo. At any rate, many of us be- 
lieve that we should be grateful for the harder side of our 
early lives also, for is it not as much due to that harder 
side as to the more pleasant that we are the great, up- 
standing men and women we are today? Of course it is, 
and in sadness do we reflect that because our children can- 
not have the advantage of the environment that was ours, 
they will never be the men and women we are! And if 
some of the more irreverent ones should read this, methinks 
I can hear them exclaim, “True, thank God!’ 

But why should an historian who professedly is writing 
an account of the United States from 1900 to 1925 con- 
cern himself with an educational ideality that had largely 
passed away by the turn of the century? Here is his 
answer: 

“The aim of Part I of this volume is to survey the average 
American’s stock of ideas, so far as those ideas came to 
him through his early education....The period when the 
average American of 1900-25 received his education, the 
time when his mind was stored with the ideas that largely 
determined his political and other convictions and biases 
is obvious. Consider that the average adult American of 
1900-1925 was of the same age, roughly, as some Presidents 
for whom he voted....The average American who voted for 
them [i. e., Roosevelt, Wilson, and Coolidge] obviously had 
received his schooling during approximately the same period 
or a little later, in many cases as late as 1910. In the 
American public school, therefore, of the 1860s, 70s, 80s, 
90s, and early 1900s, we shall discover the sources of what- 
ever it was that education did to form the minds of the 
American generation who were adult between 1900 and 
1925. For the great majority, the vast majority of the 
average, formal education ended with what they got from 
the common schools.” 

What then did the great majority get from the common 
schools? Besides the incidentals mentioned in the opening 
paragraph of this review, they were indoctrinated with 
the great fundamental principles of morality. (Religion 
still overlapped education.) But they did not acquire 
much critical acumen. They did not know how, nor care, 
to apply their moral principles to the concrete problems 
which were arising out of the revolutionary social and eco- 
nomic changes that had taken place during their childhood 
and youth. These complex problems transcended the old 
moral sanctions, but the McGuffey-trained citizens were 
not aware of it. Nearly all the selections from these time- 
honored texts had pointed to the twinship of righteousness 
and success in business. Goodness was so frequently re- 
warded with riches that one might fairly draw the conclu- 
sion that the rich were the good and the poor the wicked. 


Since the poor had votes and were in a majority, it was 
obvious that no politician could give public utterance to 
any such dogma. But if the poor had the majority of the 
votes, the rich had the greater amount of power and it was 
unsafe for any politician to offend them en masse. Conse- 
quently, the safe course for the politician was to denounce 
evil and praise good in general terms. In the main, this 
was the forte of Mr. Roosevelt. Unrighteousness never 
had a more uncompromising foe, nor righteousness a braver 
champion, than this undaunted warrior. And it should be 
said for him that he came down to specific cases much 
more frequently than any other leader the Republican 
party ever had, either before or since, has felt it safe to 
do. For this Mr. Sullivan is quite adulatory of the great 
“progressive,” rather more so, I think, than the record 
really warrants. However, this is a matter of opinion, 
and even if mine is the more nearly correct estimate of 
Mr. Roosevelt, this fact in no way detracts from the general 
excellence of the book. 

The social and economic data selected is well chosen and 
interestingly presented. Mr. Sullivan’s methodolo is 
unique. In obtaining the facts relating to a particular 
event, not only does he employ many reliable written docu- 
ments, but he submits his manuscript to a number of per- 
sons who participated in the event, and receives from them 
valuable information, suggestions, and criticism, which he 
uses with proper discretion and reservation. In making 
correlations and interpretations, Mr. Sullivan leaves some- 
thing, but not very much, to be desired. 

B. B. Kenoricx. 

North Carolina College for Women. 


The Making of Our United States. 
Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1927. 
High School. 

American History for Young Americans. 
tané and John Holladay Latané. Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston, 1927. 573 pp. Junior High School. 

Economic and Social History of the United States. By 
Isaac Lippincott and H. R. Tucker. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York and London, 1927. 635 pp. Senior 
High School. 

The American People and Nation. By Rolla M. Tryon and 
Charles R. Lingley. Ginn and Company, New York 
and Boston, 1927. xxiv, 654 Junior High School. 

Beginner's History of the United States. By James A. 
Woodburn and Thomas F. Moran. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York, 1927. 498 pp. Fourth to 
Sixth Grades. 

There are two criteria by which the experienced teacher 
judges textbooks: The accuracy and promptness with which 
they keep within shouting distance of the racing scholar- 
ship of the experts, and the practicability of the methods 
suggested and almost imposed by the make-up of the text. 
American teachers are forced by the number of students 
consigned to their care in an age of surging population 
and educational democracy to make the textbook do much 
that under easier conditions they themselves would do. The 
crowding of the schools may not have produced the vastly 
improved texts of recent years, but under that condition 
it is providential indeed that texts nowadays may to some 
extent take a teacher’s place. Teachers have not the time, 
when they do have the ability, to correct out-of-date and 
misleading textbooks; nor have they the time to devise as 
many exercises and illustrations as their pupils should 
have. The best of the newer texts correct old misappre- 
hensions in the content of history, and suggest a world of 
simple research and application suitable to the interests 
and abilities of children, which partially supply the guiding 
hand of the teachers of more leisured days. 

Here is a group of texts in the new manner, written by 
people closely in touch with university centers and also 


By R. O. Hughes. 
xli, 607 pp. Junior 


By Edith La- 
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evidently closely in touch with classroom teaching. They 
are notable chiefly for the variety and kind of their 
teaching helps, and for their broad interpretation of what 
American history is. The young student is prepared for 
his later work by having from the beginning a mixture of 
political, military, economic, social, and intellectual history. 
The chapters in all cases are topical rather than chronologi- 
cal, and in Hughes and in Tryon and Lingley the unit or 
“block” method is  pemey: well worked out. These latter 
texts give forewords or questions at the beginning of 
each unit, calculated to motivate the pupil’s reading; and 
at the end questions and exercises which enable him to 
test his own mastery of the subject-matter. This is in line 
with new tendencies in education to make the pupil stand 
on his own feet, and it also conforms to the settled prin- 
ciple of experienced and successful teachers of history that 
facts must be learned. It is only when pupils come to 
the classroom after having tested themselves to make sure 
that they have really mastered the facts concerned, that a 
discussion or problem method can be successfully used in 
the class hour. Hughes gives especially full self-test ques- 
tions of all the arene modern sorts; the Latanés think 
that such tests should in all cases be made by the teacher, 
but give models for that purpose, with brief but searching 
questions at the ends of the chapters. The self-test ques- 
tions in Tryon and Lingley are simple and varied, and 
include directions for notebook-making. The test ques- 
tions in Woodburn and Moran are accompanied by full 
pronouncing lists. Tryon and Lingley give a few markings 
for foreign names in the index. Otherwise, these authors 
compliment the teachers with having the ability to pro- 
nounce all words correctly and to teach that pronunciation 
to their pupils. Perhaps some busy teachers would rather 
have the help than the compliment. 

There is a tradition that college students once upon a 
time were not required to read more than the textbook 
upon which their lessons were based. Today even junior 
high school boys and girls are expected to read as widely 
as possible those books which will deepen, widen, and en- 
rich the basic knowledge supplied by the text. Woodburn 
and Moran, writing an elementary textbook largely bio- 
graphical in content, give a brief list of school library books 
at the end of the volume, where pupils are likely to over- 
look it. In the other texts the reference lists are given in 
or accompanying each chapter, where their suggestive value 
is high. The Latané and Hughes texts give well-selected 
literary readings and essay subjects, which enable a wide- 
awake teacher easily to correlate the work in history and 
English. Tryon and Lingley give debate topics, floor-talk 
subjects, map suggestions, and round-table ideas. Such 
texts make it possible for the teacher who wants to ex- 
periment with an able class to do so and live to tell the 
tale. 

Maps and illustrations are pany fresh and helpful 
in the Tryon and Lingley and in the Latané texts. All of 
them give the Constitution in the appendices; Hughes and 
also on and Lingley with very helpful notes. Wood- 
burn and Moran print a simplified form suitable for the 

ounger children for whom their book is written. Mr. 
eaten in his text includes much sociological and economic 
interpretation not usually to be found in school histories; 
those teachers who like to work by a problem method will 
find this text helpful, while those who set a high value on 
a strictly subjective presentation, modeled on the treat- 
ment of history for older students, will find such a presen- 
tation in Tryon and Lingley and in Latané and Latané. 
The latter text is obviously written for Southern consump- 
tion, but is so fair in its treatment of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction that it could be used in Northern schools. 
Perhaps it is the book which is to usher in that happy 
period when the same school texts can be used in North 
and South. 

One thing is noticeable: each of the four general texts 
closes with some sort of appeal to the pupils, stimulating 
and guiding toward better citizenship. Evidently few if 
any text-writers in these days consider that history justi- 
fied which gives information only. The patriotic ends of 


history study are as generally acknowledged as ever, al- 
though the conception of patriotism and the means of 
gaining those ends have improved in honesty and, one hopes, 
in effectiveness. The parting words in the texts by Mr. 
Hughes and by Messrs. Tryon and Lingley are especially 


The supplementary text by Lippincott and Tucker de- 
serves a special word. Here is gathered together in a 
systematic and well-composed way a large amount of social 
and economic material with sufficient tie-up to the politi- 
cal history of each succeeding period to show the effect 
of the lives of the people upon their civic policies. It 
covers the whole period of transplanted European life in 
America. It is well written, with clear sequences and 
arrangement, and with the usual teaching helps. A few 
misleading inaccuracies appear, such as the diagram of 
party development on page 185. This is evidently made 
on the one issue of Constitutional interpretation and ig- 
nores the Socialist and Prohibition parties, two groups of 
immense importance to any survey of the social and eco- 
nomic life of the country. On page 361 is the statement, 
reinforced by one on page 472, that “few housekeepers at 
present have ever made bread,” that since the introduction 
of factory production household industries have disap- 
peared. Some thousands of thrifty women, if they saw 
that statement, might pause as they stood at their ovens 
or canning-boilers or as they sat at their sewing machines 
to make an indignant denial. Such slips are few, how- 
ever, and teachers will find this book very helpful in 
widening the understanding of students concerning the 
interplay of forces in American life. 

Frances Morenovse, 

Hunter College. 


Adventures in American Diplomacy. By Alfred L. P. 
Dennis. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1928. xii, 
537 pp. 

“The United States was unexpectedly called to take a 
larger part in international affairs than she had hitherto 
filled and before the decade, 1896-1906, was ended we found 
ourselves one of the few great powers of the world.” In 
this brief sentence from his prefatory remarks, Dr. Dennis 
has traced the outline which his carefully documented pages 
ably supplement. 

The great game of diplomacy, as it is played by the rep- 
resentatives of all nations—perhaps we should say as it was 
played before 1914—is uncannily reminiscent of a good 
rubber of bridge. There is the same careful calculation 
of various forces, the same subtle finesse, the same play 
at the right instant of the trump card, the same effort on 
the part of each player to estimate the contents of what 
the others have in their hands. It is hard to realize at 
times that in the smooth and suave sentences of diplomatic 
documents, at least the most of them, lie the weal and woe 
of great nations. 

It is with some such thought as this that the reader of 
Dr. Dennis’ splendid book should settle himself down to a 
careful perusal of its pages. The intricacies of the story 
will lead him from the jungles of the Essequibo in 
Venezuela to the rushing waters of the Stikine in Canada; 
from the dark areas of the Philippines to the fetid swamps 
of Panama; from the bloody pogroms in South Russia; 
from the tangled skeins of Old World intrigue at Algeciras 
to the quiet New Hampshire town where Theodore Roose- 
velt aided mightily in bringing peace back in 1905. And 
everywhere he will find a panorama of human passion and 
selfishness all interwoven with human idealism and sacri- 
fice for lofty hopes. What a strange world it is, and how 
little do most Americans understand the incredible com- 
plexities which face the executive head of a nation as great 
as our own! 

In specific, we are informed that during this momentous 
decade from 1896-1906 the United States sought to develop 
a policy which would take care of four basic points: the 
Monroe Doctrine; the Isthmian canal; contacts with Eu- 
rope; the open door in the Far East. Around these four 
points of the international compass swung our foreign 
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relations. The emphasis varied at times, depending partly 
upon external conditions over which the United States 
had no control, and partly on the personality and interests 
of the chief executive and the secretary of state. 

As might be expected, many popular judgments go by 
the board. We are left with a queer unsatisfied feeling 
as we ponder the “righteousness” of the War of 1898. It 
becomes absolutely clear that the “secret alliance” between 
England and our country during the trying years from 
1898 on was buncombe. The application of the “open door” 
policy in China can no longer be ascribed with absolute 
certainty to Secretary Hay; it develops that the first step 
in the declaration of such a policy actually came from 
Britain. The “big-stick” policy in the Caribbean is less 
a malevolent invention of Uncle Sam, and more a normal 
working out of international life than many Latin-Ameri- 
cans are disposed to admit. It is evident that Roosevelt 
was playing almost a Bismarckian game in Panama in 
1903; anxious as he was that the United States should 
develop the canal project, he was even more anxious that 
in the event of trouble Colombia should be in such a posi- 
tion that she must make the overt act which would give 
the United States an excuse for intervention. 

Possibly the most interesting chapters are those which 
detail the interplay of forces in international politics dur- 
ing the years 1904-06. The Treaty of Portsmouth, the 
Treaty of Bjorko, the Anglo-French Entente, the Confer- 
ence at Algeciras, the Second Hague Convention—how 
many balls there were to juggle while dancing on the tight- 
rope! And all the time Roosevelt carried on the normal 
course of American affairs at home, was-re-elected in 1904, 
and took occasional hunting trips. 

Two things stand out in clear outline from the pages 
of this remarkably informing and accurate book. First, 
talk of American “isolation” is 100 per cent. folly. For 
better or for worse, we are utterly a part of world affairs, 
As Roosevelt said, “....this country will play a great part 
in the world. All we can decide is whether we will play 
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it well or ill.” Second, the relations between the President 
and the Senate in regard to the negotiation of treaties are 
in most cases dismally inefficient. It is, of course, too much 
to hope that they will be generally bettered in the near 
future, but it would be a worthy thing for which to hope. 

This is, indeed, a book for the scholar in his study. But 
it is more than that. It is deserving of a place on the 
journalist’s desk, in the lawyer’s files, on the minister’s 
pulpit. It should surely be read by those citizens—would 
that there were more of them—who love their country, but 
who believe that patriotism should be informed, intelligent, 
and rightly critical. 

Duane Squires. 
State Teachers’ College, Mayville, North Dakota. 


A Side-Light on Anglo-American Relations, 1838-1859. 
By Annie Heloise Abel, Ph.D., and Frank J. Kling- 
berg, Ph.D. The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Inc., Washington, D. C., 1927. vii, 
407 pp. 

What really constitutes a new chapter in the history of 
a constantly growing understanding between the two great 
parts of the English-speaking world during the past century 
is this book just brought out by Professors Abel and Kling- 
berg, which throws the searchlight upon nineteenth-century 
humanitarianism. 

Professor Klingberg’s interest in the general subject has 
been revealed in his recent volume on The Anti-Slavery 
Movement in England, published by the Yale University 
Press. That the authors have been indefatigable in their 
researches among the records, particularly in London, where 
they found a wealth of material, is at once apparent upon 
inspection of the mass of documentary matter included in 
the work. Save for an enlightening Introduction to the 
whole general subject of British humanitarianism in the 
first fifty pages, the volume is a joint editing of a collec- 
tion of correspondence of Lewis Tappan, corresponding 
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secretary of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and others with the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
ee just unearthed from the Society archives in Eng- 


While the Introduction and the elaborate footnotes are 
an excellent piece of interpretation, the documents them- 
selves that have been selected and rescued will prove an 
indispensable source book for the period in both English 
and American history and on both sides of the Atlantic a 
boon to teachers and students who have been confused by 
the multiplicity of issues and interests that complicated 
Anglo-American relations in the twenty years before our 
Civil War. A fitting Conclusion occupies pages 368-371. 

The general histories of our country have been all too 
indefinite in discussing the achievements of the anti-slavery 
organizations, because of the nebulous state of the informa- 
tion available about them. Now the atmosphere has been 
largely cleared up. Not only do we have here an evaluation 
of the work of the original American Anti-Slavery Society 
—Garrison’s—but a careful delineation of the far-reaching 
ramifications of its great rival, the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, the body to which the Tappan broth- 
ers and their friends transferred their allegiance. 

The reviewer has just turned the pages of six of the 
newer and standard college histories of the United States, 
only to find, as anticipated, that not one of them so much 
as referred to the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. The student is left unaware that there were not 
one, but two, anti-slavery organizations, both with the same 
objective, abolition, but widely differing as to methods and 
in their attitude toward the Constitution. The story has 
therefore been incomplete. 

The gap that has been filled in by the authors and editors 
is significant because of the light that it throws on the 
subject of Anglo-American co-operation. The British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was formed in England in 
1839 (page 3). Since such humanitarian bodies there could 
always be counted upon to have their overseas counter- 
parts, we are not surprised to find that the formation of 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society followed 
apace. The American organization was closely patterned 
after the parent body and affiliated with it. They pooled 
their resources. They presented a united front. They 
harmonized their publicity; each had its own official mouth- 
piece, a Reporter. 

The result of all this common humanitarian sentiment 
was “that the two sections of the English-speaking world, 
within the realm of all that indicated high endeavor, thor- 
oughly understood each other. They spoke the same terms 
and had the same lofty ethical conception of their indi- 
vidual or joint responsibility for the world’s concerns” 
(page 11). There was nevertheless a difference between 
them. British philanthropists were characterized by a 
greater breadth of outlook, due in measure to Britain's 
ever-widening and varied commercial and political contacts. 
But “Trans-Atlantic conditions made for self-absorption 
on the part of the Americans.” We are reminded that: 

“If, in the past, much misunderstanding has existed re- 
specting British intentions regarding things affecting the 
United States in the middle of the last century, there need 
be none henceforth....The idea has obtained that Britain 
had aggressive designs upon Texas and, possibly, upon 
other Mexican territory; but the Tappan letters show that 
for some reason, not easily ascertained, she resisted pres- 
sure brought to bear upon her to be aggressive. And, 
considering how great that pressure was, great because 
communicated from one group of philanthropists, Ameri- 
can, to another, British, the marvel is that the Foreign 
Office remained so quiescent...” However, “there were 
reasons, strong commercial ones, why Great Britain and 
the United States should maintain the peace,” page 16). 

The documents presented throw light upon the major 
issues of the day; for example, the annexation of Texas, 
extradition, particularly in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, 
abolitionism, the national elections, and the Compromise of 
1850. Five questions especially are thrown into high relief 
from “the bewildering maze of communications that passed 
back and forth across the Atlantic during the eventful 


years 1839-1858.” These were the question of Texas, the 
eatery of the black man, fugitive slave or free, in the 

Inited States, in Canada, and in Liberia; the coastwise 
slave trade; the attitude of the churches, their leaders and 
their missionary boards, towards slavery; and, finally, a 
subject that stood out prominently above the rest, “the 
question, how best could Britain help the United States 
in her anti-slavery struggle” (page 15). The documentary 
answer to this question is a contribution to the study of 
Anglo-American co-operation. 

There are, indeed, many “side-lights” in the book. The 
authors and editors have performed a praiseworthy service 
in rescuing valiant figures in the British, as well as the 
American, anti-slavery movement, from “the obscurity in 
which they have been left because of the brilliance sur- 
rounding others, more fortunate in the possession of biogra- 
phers.” Readers are accordingly reminded that “John 
Greenleaf Whittier, the poet, is widely known, but Whit- 
tier, the editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman, the anti- 
slavery propagandist, the writer of splendid political essays 
like that on Daniel O'Connell, is not. Any memory of 
Judge William Jay is lost in the greater memory of his 
distinguished father. In addition, William Goodell, the 
jurist; S. S. Jocelyn, Joshua Leavitt, and Amos A. Phelps 
were conspicuous in the anti-slavery crusade, as were Gar- 
rison and Birney and the Tappans.” 

The book is reinforced with an unusually good index. 

Louis K. Koontz. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 


Nicaragua and the United States, 1909-1927. By Isaac 
Joslin Cox. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1927. 
697-887 pp. 

Nicaragua, land of many revolutions and interventions 
by the United States, forms the background of events nar- 
rated by Professor Cox in his study of political and finan- 
cial conditions there from 1909-1927, 

The geographical importance of Nicaragua as the strate- 
gic point for an additional canal route through Central 
America has been a primary concern of the Department of 
State for many years. The opening of the Panama Canal 
and its subsequent protection brought about the project 
for securing canal rights to another interoceanic route by 
the United States. The treaty between the United States 
and Nicaragua of 1916 has been the keynote of American 
policy in Nicaragua ever since. An interesting analysis 
is given of the financial vicissitudes of the National Bank 
and Railway and the claims of the Ethelburga Syndicate 
on loans made. 

The history of the country has been largely a series of 
dictatorships interspersed with an occupation by United 
States Marines from 1912-1925. Peace reigned during an 
intervention which gained for American policy the title of 
“dollar diplomacy.” December, 1926, saw the Marines back 
in Managua protecting lives and property in the conflict 
for the Presidency between the Conservatives under Diaz 
and the Liberals under Sacasa. 

Civil strife and the domination of Washington for paci- 
fication, together with attempts by Nicaragua at unionism 
with other Central American republics, are described by 
the author with great clarity, and many points of view by 
publicists, Latin-American editors and writers are pre- 
sented. Documents on the diplomatic history of American 
relations with Nicaragua, the canal treaty, the loan con- 
vention, the financial readjustments, and the activities of 
Sacasa and Diaz are covered by a very extensive appendix. 

Tables of recent Marine Corps’ encounters and a map 
of the Republic of Nicaragua render this volume invaluable 
as source material. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By Milton Waldman. Harper, New 
York, 1928. viii, 255 pp. 

Henry Hudson. By Liewellyn Powys. Harper, New York. 
1928. viii, 233 pp. 

Sir John Hawkins. By James A. Williamson. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1927. xii, 542 pp. 

While the three books above are evidence of the continu- 
ing interest in early English explorers and adventurers, 
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they also bear witness to the apparent desirability of re- 
examination of the two fateful centuries in English history 
when the English carried their state, their economy, and 
their souls through characteristically native and insular 
renaissance and reformation. All three of these biogra- 
phies, the first and the last in particular, find it necessary 
to discuss earlier evaluations of their heroes and their 
times, and if it is true that every generation must write 
its own history, we have here interpretations congenial to 
our own total view of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies and to our own general outlook. It is as if the 
history of history and of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had to be taken into account when writing about 
plentifully-discussed figures of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth. In this sense all three books can be called original 
and, in addition, each of them brings to the task of inter- 
pretation evidence which has been unavailable to earlier 
authors. Each is useful and sound historically, for new 
suggestions are naturally argued pro and con in the light 
of the old. 

Mr. Waldman has attempted the most difficult biographi- 
cal task, that of making credible and understandable the 
contradictory career of a poet who found chief expression 
in spectacular action. On the whole, he is successful, and 
chietly because he does not try to make his hero consistent. 
The fascinating career of the gifted adventurer who sur- 
vived his own generous, if irregular, era only to fall a 
victim to the meanness of the next, is carefully and inter- 
estingly portrayed, and the author manages quite well to 
show how the nobility of the poet came to the surface at 
great crises to make men forget the venial behaviour of the 
courtier and remember one of the best-hated Elizabethans 
as a true Paladin destroyed by lesser men. Mr. Powys 
provides the best literary tribute. He has less evidence to 
sift, more absolutely blind alleys and a more unified 
career to study. As a result, his book is a delightful 
essay, lightened by very happy literary and other allusions, 
on a singularly adventurous man who won his successes 
though he lacked powers of leadership and who died a 
victim to that lack and to his own irresolute behaviour. 
Mr. Williamson’s biography has as its sub-title, The Time 
and the Man, and is quite the most scholarly effort of the 
three. Indeed, it becomes necessary to review a good deal 
of history in the light of its new evidence and new theses. 
It also points the way to a good deal of useful research. 
It is in no sense a rehash or swift, generalized interpreta- 
tion, but a painstaking investigation of the career of a 
reticent, politic man who was engaged through his life- 
time in affairs which involved nations and great opposing 
religious forces. It is based on wide acquaintance with 
the enormous volume of source materials which exists for 
sixteenth-century English history, and this acquaintance is 
buttressed by a critical inquisitiveness which the cautionary 
notes concerning Hakluyt’s editions and even single state 
papers reveal. Mr. Williamson’s most suggestive contribu- 
tions are those which concern the early African trade, and 
his thesis that Hawkins hoped to build up English mer- 
cantile ascendancy in the Americas by serving Philip II 
as naval guardian against French corsairs. The gradual 
break-down of this design in view of the French civil wars 
and the Anglo-Spanish conflict introduces Hawkins to the 
latter struggle much more convincingly than has been done 
before. Any student of this period will welcome this new 
biography for its new materials, its fresh interpretations, 
and its suggestions for further profitable investigation. 


Bartiet Bresner. 
Columbia University. 


A History of the English People, 1830-1841. Elie Halévy. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. 372 pp. $6.00. 

In 1842 James Stephen of the Colonial Office wrote Mc- 
Vey Napier, editor of the Edinburgh Review, that “these 
last ten years form a very remarkable and instructive chapter 
in English history. Let us hope that some wise man will 
have the writing of it.’ A year later he wrote again: “The 
history of England since the Reform Bill is a subject which 
Lord John Russell—whom Stephen thought by nature de- 
signed for political power—ought to undertake.” If 


Stephen were alive today we may be sure that his satis- 
faction at seeing his first hope fulfilled would smother any 
lingering regret that the second had never achieved frui- 
tion. Lord John might have failed; M. Halévy has not. 

The 85 years which have elapsed since Stephen passed 

his judgment have not dimmed the importance of that 
decade, and though we see it as part of one stupendous 
whole we also can remark its significance. The period 
covered by this concluding volume of M. Halévy’s History 
of the English People in the Nineteenth Century saw a 
plenitude and a variety of epochal legislation scarcely 
equalled in any decade since. The Great Reform Act, the 
Emancipation Act, Factory Acts, the Poor Law, and the 
Municipal Government reform are as significant for what 
they promise and initiate as for what they actually achieve. 
Important per se this legislation also marked the rise of 
modern party practices and the system of legislative 
bribes. In addition came such interesting and critical de- 
velopments as the Oxford Movement, Chartism, Free Trade 
agitation, centralized governmental administration, and the 
beginnings of Palmerston’s Civis Romanus sum foreign 
rolicy. 
, While presenting us with a masterly summary of these 
historical raw materials, M. Halévy has not produced 
merely a compilation of brilliant generalizations which can 
mean something only when superimposed upon a complete 
and accurate knowledge of facts. He has managed to tell 
the story of the Reform Act in an almost definitive fashion. 
In so doing the history of the ten franchise has rightly 
been given an attention equal to that of the rotten bor- 
oughs. The anti-clerical sentiment of the reform agitation 
is presented adequately for the first time in a general sum- 
mary. As was to be expected, the legislative activity of 
the reformed parliament is ably portrayed, though the 
emancipation act receives somewhat perfunctory treat- 
ment. More generosity could fairly have been displayed 
toward James Stephen, who was the real author of the 
bill, rather than Lord Stanley, to whom M. Halévy gives 
the credit. 

On the other hand, students of intellectual history can- 
not be too grateful for the clear-cut elucidation of the 
Benthamite influence on English politics. (It may be said 
that M. Halévy looks at politics through Aristotelian 
spectacles.) Disciples of Bentham were prominent on 
commissions investigating specific reforms. But more than 
this the philosophy of Bentham had largely impregnated 
the political thinking of the thirties. The emphasis on 
administrative reform and centralization, a tendency which 
has aroused the ire of British leaders from Melbourne to 
the present Lord Chief Justice, was the brainchild of 
Bentham. Never was more plainly exhibited the influence 
of conscious political thinking. 

With all his learning, whether expressed in tracing the 
reforms, looking with a kindly eye on Benthamism, Chart- 
ism, and the Oxford Movement alike, or skillfully analysing 
successive budgets, M. Halévy has contrived to be lucid 
and interesting if not dramatic. And no partisan of Mel- 
bourne, Peel, or the radicals can quarrel with the portrayal 
of his favorite. From these points of view we can only 
hope prayerfully that our author will go to provide us 
with a similar balanced ration for the decade which saw 
the fall of Peel, the success of free trade, and the fiasco 
of Chartist. 


Cuartes F, 
University of Missouri. 


HISTORY TEACHERS—ATTENTION! 
A Student’s Work Book In American History 
By Corton & SCHNELL 
Written by high school teachers for high school students. Keeps 


objectives constantly before the student. Includes a splendid list of 
historical fiction, endorsed by Zona Gale. 


A book indispensable to both teachers and students. Single copies 


$1.00. Free copy to teachers or principals with order of ten or more 
copies. For particulars write 


SHEBOYGAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
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The Life of Saint Francis of Assisi. By Luigi Salvatorelli, 
translated by Eric Sutton. Knopf, New York, 1924. 
313 pp. 

This is a distinguished book. While it is in intention and 
accomplishment a literary achievement, a beautifully unificd 
and satisfyingly explanatory biography, yet, because its 
author has steeped himself in the history contemporary to 
his subject, it is also a convincing historical picture of the 
saint and his times. It is not often that genuine historical 
erudition and literary skill are appropriately combined, 
but in this occasion the subject is brought again to life 
through a medium which is winning even in translation and 
promises rewards of charm and prose poetry to those who 
can read the original Italian. 

Sabatier’s book about St. Francis has unquestionably 
discouraged others from writing about him, but now it 
has a worthy rival and one which is of perhaps greater 
use to historians. It is just as fine an appreciation. It 
is shot through with a judicious and dignified love and 
enthusiasm for “God's Jester.” Its combination of analysis 
and synthesis of character is unusually capable, with the 
possible exception that some of St. Francis’s oddest and 
least attractive vagaries have not been mentioned. Yet 
the great service it does for students of history is that it 
adequately and continuously relates the saint and his ideal 
to the times. Movements like the declining Crusades, the 
growing capitalism, Italian internecine war; individuals 
like St. Dominic, Frederick II, and Innocent III; and, 
above all, the unfolding of the forces which were to make 
of the thirteenth century a renaissance are interwoven and 
displayed as the road along which St. Francis walked. 
The book is in no sense spectacular. It is too good to 
require more than its own sober and comprehensive method. 
Any student of the thirteenth century will gratefully wel- 
come allusions and bits of historical insight which will 
make the book profitable to him. 

Translator, publisher, and printer have combined to make 
a fine book, but when there is so much to praise, it is per- 
missible to warn American readers about the first two 
chapters. Both are integral to the theme and design of 
the book, but the first will not mean enough to’one who 
does not know his Umbria, and the second is too reso- 
lutely compressed. Thereafter the book develops in an 
easy, quiet rhythm, but one might easily be discouraged 
from a pleasant and profitable repast by distaste for the 
hors d’oeuvres. 

Bartiet Bresner. 

Columbia University. 


The Intellectual Background of the Revolutions in South 
America, 1810-1824. By Bernard Moses. The Hispanic 
Society of America, New York, 1926. 234 pp. Illus. 

Viceregal Administration in the Spanish-American Colo- 
nies. By Lillian Estelle Fisher. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, 1926. x, 397 pp. 

The True History of the Conquest of Mexico Written in 
the Year 1568 by Captain Bernal Diaz del Castillo, one 
of the Conquerors, and translated from the original 
Spanish by Maurice Keatinge, Esq. With an introduc- 
tion by Arthur D. Howden Smith. Robert M. McBride 
and Co., New York, 1927. 2 vols. [2] 526 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

Of these three books that from the pen of Dr. Moses, 
whose works on the Spanish colonies (among which are 
Spanish Colonial Literature in South America, The Estab- 
lishment of Spanish Rule in America, Spanish Dependencies 
in South America, Spain’s Declining Power in America) 
have won for him the reputation of a pioneer in his field 
and the just fame due a careful and scholarly historian, 
deserves most careful attention. 

This little volume, which was not lengthened into a larger 
work because of encroaching blindness, is a highly sugges- 
tive sketch of the psychology and philosophy of the revo- 
lutions for independence in the Spanish South American 
colonies. Here for the first time in the English language 
is set forth in extenso the spirit and mental attitudes of 
the colonists and their leaders, and the inter-relations 


of the forces working for independence. As in the Eng- 
lish North American colonies, there developed in the Span- 
ish South American colonies ways of thinking different 
from those in the mother country. And, though there was 
little opportunity in South America to put into practice 
the frontier democratic spirit caused by environment, there 
was, partly due to this lack, a greater desire to assert it. 
Spain did all that she could through the three-century 
long colonial period to nullify forces favoring equality. 
Despite this hindrance, or perhaps because of it, the colo- 
nists slowly, very slowly, drifted away from Spanish stand- 
ards. The resultant trend toward democracy was retarded 
by the Catholic Church, whose officials, having the common 
psychology of their brethren in Spain, did what they could 
to maintain conservative and fixed views. Moreover, the 
low standards of education and the high degree of illiteracy 
stunted most of the original thought spared by the In- 
quisition and the Index expurgatorius. There was no such 
thing as a common public opinion in the Spanish colonies. 
Under such conditions it is surprising that widespread 
opposition to paternal misrule at last became articulate. 
Certain it is that no rapid indigenous political and demo- 
cratic advance could have been made without the influx 
of liberty propaganda from Europe and the United States. 
The Creols, many of whom had been educated abroad by 
study or travel, became the leaders of the new Revolution- 
ary thought. They were followed quite blindly by the 
Mestizo masses. Lacking political practice in most in- 
stances, they created many fantastic concepts and made 
absurd political blunders. Even after independence was 
won their political reasoning remained immature. Yet free- 
dom had been obtained and several individuals had acquired 
prominent reputations in the realm of political philosophy. 

It is the reviewer’s belief that no student of the Inde- 
pendence epoch in Spanish-America and the historical 
period prior to it can afford to remain in ignorance of the 
material contained in this volume. The tole of the Span- 
ish colonies in America has made such progress in the last 
few years that the time is now propitious for the produc- 
tion of a synthetic historical treatise covering the whole 
field and suitable for a college text. Dr. Moses in his 
many writings has shown the way. Let someone follow. 
Fortes fortuna adjuvat. 

Miss Fisher’s volume furnishes the first comprehensive 
treatment in English of the Viceregal administration in 
Spanish-America. The manuscript was submitted as a 
thesis at the University of California and is based to a 
considerable extent upon documentary materials, many of 
which have been used here for the first time. The work is 
careful, concise, and scholarly. 

Between 1535 and 1810 some 160 viceroys served in the 
Spanish colonies, coming mainly from the ranks of the 
grandees, the nobles, the clergy, and the military. The 
viceroy was the King’s personal representative in the 
colonies and the highest colonial official in America. His 
powers were analogous to those of the Spanish king. He 
held office, at the pleasure of the sovereign, from three to 
five years, though some viceroys served for fifteen years 
and even longer. During his period of office he maintained 
an elaborate court with Old World pomp and ceremony. 
His salary varied according to the viceroyalty, that of 
Peru being at times accorded more than that of New Spain. 
There were certain restrictions placed upon the viceroy 
while in office, and at the end of his term he was forced 
to undergo a residencia, or inquiry by a court, into his 
actions while in office. Complaints brought against him 
were carefully weighed and a decision had to be rendered, 
in most cases, within six months, after which time the 
papers in the case were forwarded to the Council of the 
Indies in Spain for final decision. Besides this check 
there was another effective supervision over the viceroy in 
the form of the visitador sent by the Council of the Indies 
to investigate the viceroy’s activities. 

Four viceroyalties were established in Spanish-America. 
The first was at Mexico City in 1535 and the second was 
at Lima, Peru, in 1542. These formed the chief civil and 
ecclesiastical centers in the colonies until 1718, when the 
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third viceroyalty was established in New Granada, fol- 
lowed by the fourth in 1776 in Buenos Aires. Many men 
of note and high character occupied this honored position, 
yet there were many who disgraced the office. 

Miss Fisher has treated the functions of the viceroys 
topically, showing their powers and limitations (ch. 1), 
their civil functions (ch. II), their economic control (ch. 
111), their judicial powers (ch. IV), their religious obli- 
gations (ch. V), their military duties (ch. VII), and their 
social relationships (chs. VI and VIII). The work is ad- 
mirably annotated and has an excellent bibliography and a 
full index. 

The last work under review here is a reissue of an in- 
exact translation of a faulty manuscript text, and, aside 
from the fact that it makes available to the public at a 
semi-popular price an interesting account of the conquest 
of Mexico, it appears to the reviewer that there is no 
excuse for the appearance of these two volumes. 

The story is almost as much the life of Cortés subsequent 
to 1519 as it is the historical memoir of its author. It 
deals in a naive manner with the experiences of the con- 
querors of Mexico. Its very simplicity is unique. And 
as regards style, it has much in common with the works 
of Marco Polo, John Smith and “Trader Horn.” 

The author was engaged upon his task of writing from 
1568-1572, some fifty years after the events which he re- 
corded. What appears to be a copy of his manuscript 
reached the hands of Father Alonso Remon, chronicler of 
the Order of Mercy. He proceeded to edit it by emend- 
ing, interpolating, and suppressing certain parts. The re- 
sults of his labors appeared in published form in 1632. 
Many translations followed in other countries. In 1800 
Maurice Keatinge published in London his English transla- 
tion from the 1632 edition. But in translating and edit- 
ing he altered certain parts of the text and transferred 
several passages to form a preface. Some two and one- 
half centuries after the Remon edition appeared there was 
discovered in the Guatemala archives what has been con- 
sidered the original manuscript. The Mexican government 
obtained a facsimile copy of it, and in 1904 there appeared 
in Spanish two volumes edited by Genero Garcia. ‘This 
was translated into English by A. Percival Maudslay and 
published by the Hakluyt Society in London from 1908 to 
1916 (Series 2, volumes 23, 24, 25, 30, 40). 

From the foregoing it is evident that the text under 
review is extremely unreliable. What is now needed is a 
cheaper popular translation of the original document. 

A. Curtis 

University of South Carolina. 


Book Notes 


Teachers and students desiring a summary guide for 
modern European history will do well to examine S. H. 
McGrady’s A Notebook of European History, 1400-1920 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1928. viii, 248 
pp-). In content the book is divided into five parts: (1) 
“The Age of Mediaeval Decay”; (2) “The Age of the 
Renaissance”; (3) “The Age of the Benevolent Despot”; 
(4) “The Age of the French Revolution”; (5) “The Age 
of the Industrial Revolution.” Each division is sub-divided 
into leading topics. Unfortunately, not enough attention 
is given to the non-political aspects of European history. 
A line of time chart and blank pages for note-taking are 
features. While the volume is intended primarily as a 
review in preparing for examinations, it nevertheless should 
prove helpful for every-day class use. 


In his recent volume, The Training of an American, The 
Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, 1855-1913 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1928. 
xii, 444 pp.), Burton J. Hendrick completes the biography 
of a distinguished American. The story of Page’s boy- 
hood, his years at college, his post-graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins, his careful study of Shakespeare and Jefferson, 
his apprenticeship in journalism, his association with the 


New York World, his removal to New York, and his sub- 
sequent travels, his editorship of the Atlantic Monthly, 
his interest in political affairs, and his struggle to improve 
Southern education and to help transform the South of 
Civil War days into the New South should be full of in- 
terest to every reader. Mr. Hendrick, wherever possible, 
lets Mr. Page speak for himself, but the volume is far 
more than a collection of letters. Mr. Hendricks deserves 
credit for a task well done. 


The Economie World, by Arthur R. Burns and Eveline 
M. Burns (Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York, 1927. xvi, 304 pp.), is a new and interesting 
attempt by two prominent British economists to solve the 
apparently insoluble problem of writing a thoroughly satis- 
factory text for elementary students of economics. ‘The 
outstanding merit of this book is its readability and un- 
usual clarity. On the other hand, in their approach to the 
general problems of production and distribution the authors 
are disappointingly conservative. Except for the introduc- 
tion of the Carr-Saunders theory of Optimum Population 
in place of the conventional treatment of the population 
problem, the text is distinctly Ricardian in character. On 
the whole, however, this book compares very favorably 
with the general run of elementary texts. For the lay 
reader it should prove even more popular than Henry 
Clay’s Economics for the General Reader, because of its 
greater simplicity and lucidity. In addition, the merit of 
presenting the elementary principles of economics within 
the compass of three hundred pages is not to be under- 
estimated when one considers the ponderous volumes usually 
published in this field—Joun Frenne tty. 


Jonathan Ranson, in his 1776, A Day-by-Day Story 
(Frederick A, Stokes Company, New York, 1927. ix, 429 
pp-), decries the past tendency on the part of historians 
to give only a one-sided account of the American Revolu- 
tion. They have been prone, he asserts with great truth, 
to omit all mention of Tories, Indians, profiteers, desert- 
ers, traitors, hoarders of war supplies, counterfeiters, de- 
preciators of currency, bounty-jumpers, small-pox, political 
chaos, empty treasuries, and the lack of response to the 
eloquent pleas of recruiting officers. To correct this un- 
fortunate warping of the history of the struggle he has 
chronicled for the year 1776 the more important every-day 
happenings as he has gleaned them from letters, diaries, 
newspapers, and other sources. The volume, therefore, 
forms a valuable contribution to our growing literature of 
the Revolutionary period. A bibliography and an index 
are included. 


In his gerne J illustrated volume, The Family Life of 
George Washington (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
and New York, 1926, xvi, 250 pp.), Charles Moore, head 
of the manuscript division of the Library of Congress and 
one of the foremost authorities on the life of Washington, 
describes in charming manner the land of the Washingtons, 
the Washington family migrations, Washington’s educa- 
tion, his early romances, and his marriage with Mrs. Custis, 
the widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and the family life at 
Mount Vernon. He also throws much light on the career 
of George Washington Parke Custis. Both student and 
general reader will profit from reading these pages. 


Twenty Years With James G. Blaine. Reminiscences by 
His Private Secretary (The Grafton Press, New York, 
1928. xiv, 194 pp.), by Thomas H. Sherman, contains much 
that was already known about Mr. Blaine; some of the 
anecdotes, however, are new and are well told. The book 
also contains a brief note on Walker Blaine Beale, Blaine’s 
grandson, who lost his life during the World War. Two 
appendices: James G. Blaine, by Harriet Blaine Beale, 
taken from “Just Maine Folks,” and the Garfield Memo- 
rial Address, delivered by Blaine in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 27, 1882, are also included. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, a life-long admirer of Blaine, 
has penned an introduction. 
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Immigration and Race Attitudes (D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York, 1928, xi, 268 pp.), by Emory 5S. 
Bogardus, marks a new departure in dealing with immi- 
gration in that it (1) follows the case method, (2) con- 
siders the fundamental basis of all race relationships; 
namely, racial attitude, and (3) recognizes the necessity 
for giving at least as much attention to the attitude of 
the native white American as to various minority groups 
within our population. The author has drawn freely upon 
his experiences as a participant in the Pacific Coast Race 
Relations Survey, The Southwest Mexican Immigrant Sur- 
vey, and Social Distance Studies. Instead of theorizing, 
he deals with observable data, from which he draws certain 
conclusions, some of which must of necessity be tentative. 
The volume is well written and throughout the author never 
allows his reader to forget that race attitudes is the 
heart of the problem. The projects suggested at the end 
of each of the twenty chapters show care in selection. ‘The 
book is one of the Heath Relations Series and contains a 
foreword by Professor Jerome Davis, the general editor. 
It should have wide use as a text. 


The H. W. Wilson Company has included in its Hand- 
book Series as volume 2 of series II (N. Y., 1928, lii, 295 
pp-) Selected Articles on Intervention in Latin-America, 
compiled by Lamar T. Beman. The book opens with 
affirmative and negative briefs on the question, “Resolved, 
That the United States should continue its present policy 
of intervening when necessary in the Latin-American re- 
publics.” ‘To these arguments are added selected bibliogra- 
phies. The remainder of the book (295 pages) consists 
of reprints from periodicals, books, ete., classified as “Gen- 
eral Discussion,” “Affirmative Discussion,” and “Negative 
Discussion.” ‘The volume is well suited for furnishing high 
school debaters with pertinent material. The general read- 
ing public, too, should find it very informing.—A. Curtis 


It is disappointing to discover that a woman who has 
done so many unusual things, and who by her own account 
has met and interested so many persons of distinction, 
should produce so undistinguished a book as Clare Sheri- 
dan’s Naked Truth (Harper, New York, 1928, 383 pp., 
$5.00). In spite of the seriousness with which she regards 
her own career, the reader suspects that she owed her 
spectacular adventures in journalistic sculpture of celebri- 
ties, and in newspaper reporting, to a personal charm she 
fails to reproduce in her writing, and to the fact that she 
must have been a welcome touch of something novel and 
refreshing to men weary of the responsibilities of every- 
thing from revolutions to reigning picturesquely. The 
grain of interest is hidden in a good deal of chaff, and 
none of the book could be trustworthy history. There is 
much careless writing and the American publishers might 
at least have seen to it that George Gray Barnard had his 
name spelled correctly. 


Every person interested in American history, and par- 
ticularly in its economic aspects, is under deep obligation 
to aden Arthur Harrison Cole for editing the /ndus- 
trial and Commercial Correspondence of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Anticipating His Report on Manufactures (A. W. 
Shaw Company, Chicago, 1928, xxviii, 334 pp.). In a brief 
prefatory note Professor Edwin F. Gay explains that the 
volume is published under the auspices of the Business 
Historical Society, Inc., and that it is the first of its kind 
to be undertaken by the Society. As its title implies, the 
volume is made up of the materials which Hamilton gath- 
ered for his famous “Report on Manufactures.” In addi- 
tion, it contains the “Report” itself, together with a dis- 
criminating analysis of it by the editor. Certain other 
papers of business interest contained in the Hamilton cor- 
respondence are also given. These pertain to the opening 
of American trade in the Far East and to Hamilton’s 
plan for a great industrial enterprise at Paterson, New 
Jersey. The nature of the letters, as well as their im- 
portance, may be gleaned from Professor Cole’s admirable 
introductory note. Unlike most source volumes, an ap- 


pendix showing where the documents reproduced may be 
found in the Library of Congress and an index are in- 
cluded. This volume should be made easily available to 
every student of American economic history. 


Much valuable and pertinent information may be found 
in The New England Economic Situation (A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago and New York, 1927, x, 260 pp.), a 
series of papers prepared by Harvard undergraduates in 
the classes of Professors Edwin F. Gay and Allyn A. 
Young. While the papers do not pretend to give an ex- 
haustive account of New England’s economic problems, 
they do summarize some of the outstanding aspects of the 
financial and industrial life of the region. The papers 
are as follows: “Great Fortunes in New England,” by 
Mark Chancellor Stevens; “The Influence of New England 
Capital in America’s Railroad Development,” by Guernsey 
Camp, Jr.; “The Influence of Legislative Regulation Upon 
the Relative Growth of National Banks, State Banks, and 
Trust Companies in New England,” by Edward C. Mar- 
get; “The Wage-Earner and His Savings Deposits,” by 
Abraham J. Saltman; “The Development of Cotton Manu- 
facturing in New England and in the South, 1900-1923,” 
by Morton Pepper; “Ihe New England Woolen and 
Worsted Industry,” by Alvan G. Smith; “The New Eng- 
land Boot and Shoe Industry,’ by William M. Neneehle 
and Sydney M,. Rosenberg; “The Position of Massachusetts 
in the Hosiery and Knit Goods Industry,” by David N. 
Klarfeld; and “An Inquiry Into the Causes of the Decline 
of the Automobile Industry in New England,” by Carrol J. 
Hoffman. Nearly all the papers are illustrated by means 
of tables and charts. One or two slips are made in citing 
references; on page 5, for instance, “C. F. Adams, Revo- 
lutionary New England,” should read J. T. Adams, Revo- 
lutionary New England, 1691-1776. The volume constitutes 
a valuable reference and it should also serve as an incen- 
tive to the undergraduates of other institutions, 


Books on History and Politics pub- 
lished in the United States from 
Mar. 31, to Aug. 25, 1928 


Lisrep py Cuartes A. Covutoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Allen, Gardner W. Massachusetts privateers of the Revo- 
lution. Boston, Mass.: Hist. Soc. 362 pp. $5.00. 
Around the Horn in ’49; the journal of the Hartford Union 
Mining and Trading Co. from December, 1848, to Sep- 
tember, 1849. San Francisco: Book Club of California. 

140 pp. $5.00. 

Assassination of Abraham Lincoln (The), as reported and 
published April 15, 1865. Detroit, Mich.: Hist. Pub. 
Soc., 5023 12th Street. $2.75. 

Babcock, Louis L. The war of 1812 on the Niagara fron- 
tier. Buffalo: Buffalo Hist. Soc. 385 pp. $5.00. 
Baker, Crothers, Hayes. Virginia and the French and In- 
dian war. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 188 pp. 

(7 p. bibl.). $2.00, 

Bancroft, Frederick. Calhoun and the South Carolina 
nullification movement. Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 
206 pp. $2.00. 

Beman, Lamar T., compiler. Selected articles on interven- 
tion in Latin America. N. Y.: H. W, Wilson. 347 pp. 
(18 p. bibl.). $2.40, 

Bemis, Samuel F., and others. The American Secretaries 
of State and their diplomacy. Vol. 4. N. Y.: Knopf. 
401 pp. (26 p. bibl.). $4.00, 

Bemis, Samuel F. The American Secretaries of State and 
their diplomacy. Vol. 5. N. Y.: Knopf. 445 pp. (75 
p. bibl.). $4.00. 

~— Samuel F. American Secretaries of State and their 

iplomacy. Vol. 6. N. Y.: Knopf. 467 pp. (31 p. 
bibl.). $4.00, Pp. Gi p 

Bishop, M. C., and Robinson, E. K. American history 
work-book, pt. 1., seventh year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
56 cents. 
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Bishop, William H. History of Roane County, West Vir- 
ginia, 1774-1927. Spencer, W. Va.: The Author. 712 
pp. $6.25. 

Bomverger, C. M. The battle of Bushy Run |Pontiac’s 
War]. Jeannette, Pa.: Jeannette Pub. Co. 64 pp. 
$2.00. 

Brown, Cecil K. A state movement in railroad develop- 
ment [in North Carolina}. Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. 
of N. C. Press. 312 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Burge, Dolly S. L. A woman’s war-time journal [Sher- 
man’s March to the Seaj]. Macon, Ga.: J. W. Burke 
Co. $1.00. 

Byrd, William. A journey to the land of Eden and other 
papers. |'‘three expeditions in Virginia about 1728.) 
N. Y.: Macy-Masius; Vanguard Press. 367 pp. $2.50. 

Chadsey, Charles E., and others. America in the making; 
2 vols. N. Y.: Heath, 349, 481 pp. $1.44. $1.48. 

Chapin, Howard M. Privateering in King George’s War, 
1739-1748. Providence, R. I.: Author, 68 Waterman St. 
256 pp. $5.00. 

Chinard, G. The treaties of 1778 and allied documents. 
Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 96 pp. $2.50. 

Conklin, Edwin P. Middlesex County [Mass.] and its 
people. N. Y.: Lewis Hist. Pub. Co. 4 vols. $37.50 
set. 

Connelly, William E. History of Kansas, state and people, 
5 vols. Chicago: Amer. Hist. Society. $42.50. 

Donehoo, George P. A history of Indian villages and place 
names in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, Pa.: Telegraph 
Press. 304 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Duncan, Fanny C. When Kentucky was young. Louisville, 
Ky.: J. P. Morton & Co., 422 West Main St. 246 pp. 

Fisher, H. H., and Brooks, Sidney. America and the new 
Poland. N. Y.: Macmillan. 428 Pp: (12 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A. Wisconsin |history]. Milwaukee: 

ruce Pub. Co. 429 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $1.72. 

Garner, James W. American foreign policies. N. Y.: 
N. Y. Univ. Press. 272 pp. $6.00, 

Gibbon, John. Personal recollections of the Civil War. 
N. Y.: Putnam. 433 pp. $5.00. 

Hart, A. B., and Schuyler, W. M., editors. The American 
yearbook, 1927. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 
839 pp. $5.00. 

Holdsworth, William S. Some lessons from our legal his- 
tory. N. Y.: Macmillan. 206 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $2.00. 

Honeyman, A. V., editor. Northwestern New Jersey, a 
history. N. Y.: Lewis Hist. Pub. Co. 4 vols. $37.50 
set. 

Hopkins, J. A. H., and Alexander, M. Machine-gun diplo- 
macy. N. Y.: Lewis Copeland Co. 216 pp. $2.50. 
Horner, John B. Days and deeds in the Oregon country. 

Portland, Ore.: J. K. Gill Co. 201 pp. $1.25. 

Jones, M. G., and Reynolds, L., compilers. Coweta County 
chronicles for one hundred years. Atlanta, Ga.: Stein 
Pr. Co. 883 pp. $5.50. 

Kalvin, Louis. American history topically developed by 
ery and answers. N. Y.: College Entrance Book 

. 62 pp. 

Kennedy, wei. J., and Joseph, Sister Mary. America’s 
founders and leaders. N. Y.: Benziger Bros. 392 pp. 
(5 p. bibl.). $1.12. 

Kerr, John L. An outline history of the Missouri Pacific. 
N. Y.: Railway Research Soc., 171 W. 12th St. $2.50. 

Kraus, Michael. Intercolonial aspects of American cul- 
ture on the eve of the Revolution. N. Y.: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 251 pp. (17 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Krieger, Herbert W. A prehistoric pit house village site 
on the Columbia River, Washington. Wash., D. C.: 
Govt. Pr. Off., Supt. of Docs. 29 pp. 

Langsdorff, George Heinrich, freiherr von Langsdorff’s nar- 
rative of the Rezanov voyage to Nueva California in 
1806. San Francisco: Private Press of T. C. Russell. 
172 pp. $15.00 sub. only. 

McDanel, Ralph C. The Virginia constitutional convention 
of 1901-1902, Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 172 pp. 
(2 p. bibl.). 

McKenzie, Roderick D. Oriental exclusion. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 200 pp. $2.00. 


Maciarlane, John J. History of early Chestnut Hill | Phila- 
deiphia|. Phila.; City Hist. Soc., 223 S. Sydenham St. 
168 pp. $5.00. 

Mandeviue, Ernest W. The story of Middletown, the old- 
est settlement in New Jersey. Middletown, N. J.: 
Christ Church. 143 pp. $2.00. 

Marsh, Margaret A. ‘The bankers in Bolivia, a study in 
American foreign investments. N. Y.: Vanguard Press. 
247 pp. (19 p. bibl.). $1.00, 

Mears, Eliot G. Resident orientals on the Pacific coast; 
their legal and economic status. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran. 561 pp. $3.00. 

Minnigerode, Meade. Presidental years, 1787-1860. N. Y.: 
Putnam. 404 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

Minnigerode, Meade. ‘The fabulous forties, 1840-1850. 
aa City, N. Y.: Garden City Pub. Co. 358 pp. 
1.00. 

Mitchell, Harley B. Historical fragments of early Chicago 
land. Chicago: Atwell Pr. and Binding Co. 180 pp. 
$2.00. 

Mooney, James. The Aboriginal population of America 
north of Mexico. Wash., D. C.: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 40 pp. 25 cents. 

Nickerson, Hoffman. The turning point of the Revolution 
| Burgoyne in America}. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 510 
pp. (6 p. bibl.). $6.00. 

Powell, Mary G. The history of old Alexandria, Virginia, 
from July 13, 1749, to May 24, 1861. Alexandria, Va.: 
Author, Braddock Heights. 366 pp. $5.00. 

Rister, Carl C. ‘The southwestern frontier, 1865-1881. 
Cleveland, O.: A. H. Clark Co. 360 pp. $6.00, 

Santa-Anna, General Antonio L. de., and others. The 
Mexican side of the Texan Revolution, 1836, by the 
chief Mexican participants. Dallas, 'Tex.: P. L. Turner 
Co. 398 pp. $5.00. 

Schuman, Frederick L. American policy toward Russia 
since 1917. N. Y.: International Publishers. 399 pp. 
(39 p. bibl.). $3.75. 

Sikes, Earl R. State and federal corrupt practices legis- 
lation. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press. 321 pp. 
(23 p. bibl.). $3.00. 

Spotts, David L. Campaigning with Custer....1868-1869. 
Los Angeles: Wetzel Pub. Co. 215 pp. $10.00. 

Standing-Bear, Luther. My people, the Sioux. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 302 pp. $4.00. 

Steck, Francis B. The Joliet-Marquette expedition. 
Quincy, Ill.: The Author, Quincy College. 348 pp. (13 
p- bibl.). $3.00, 

Swift, Lucius B. How we got our liberties. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill. 304 pp. $2.50. 

Taussig, Charles W. Rum, Romance, and Rebellion. [The 
that rum played in American colonial history. } 
N. Y.: Milton, Balch. 302 pp. (10 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Throop, Addison J. Mound builders of Illinois. East St. 
Louis, Mo.: Author. 78 pp. $3.00. 

U. S. S. Yankee on the Cuban blockade, 1898. N. Y.: 
J. R. Fast, 26 Broadway, Room 1175. 206 pp. $10.00. 

Van Deusen, John G. Economic bases of disunion in South 
Carolina. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 360 pp. (10 
p. bibl.). $6.00. 

Werner, Morris R. Tammany Hall. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran. 607 pp. (7 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

West, Willis M. The American people. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon. 771 pp. $2.20. . 

Willson, Beckles. America’s ambassadors to France (1777- 
1927); a narrative of Franco-American diplomatic re- 
lations. N. Y.: Stokes. 447 pp. $5.00. 

Wilson, Fred A. Some annals of Nahant, Massachusetts. 
Boston: Old Corner Book Store. 425 pp. $6.00. 
Amer. School of classical studies at Athens. A guide to 
the excavation and museum of ancient Corinth. Cam- 

bridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 84 pp. 50 cents. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

Apollonius Rhodius. The Argonautica of Apollonius Rho- 
dius; bk. 3. N. Y.: Maemillan. 208 pp. $5.00. 

Betten, Francis S. Ancient and medieval history from the 
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vrigin of the human race to the end of religious unity 
in Hurope. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 610 pp. (8 p. 
bibl.). 32.00, 

Blunt, A. W. F. ‘The ancient world and its legacy to us. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 216 pp. $1.50. 

Boyle, Mary kK. In search of our ancestors [history of pre- 
historic man}. Boston: Little, Brown, 286 pp. $3.50. 

Case, Shirley J., editor. Studies in early Christianity. 
N. Y.: Century Co. 476 pp. (18 p. bibl.). $4.50. 

Chapot, Victor. ‘the Roman world. N. Y.: Knopf. 463 
pp. (9 p. bibl.). $6.50. 

Cowley, A. E. ‘The date of the Hittite hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions ai Carchemish. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 
12 pp. 70 cents. 

Kusebius Pamphili. ‘The ecclesiastical history and the 
Martyrs ot Palestine, vol. 2. N. Y.: Macmillan. 370 
pp. $3.50. 

Evans, Sir Arthur. ‘lhe palace of Minos, vol. 2, pts. | and 
2. N. Y.: Macmillan, 412, 858 pp. $45.00. 

Forde, C. Daryll. Ancient Mariners; the story of ships 
and sea-routes. N. Y.: William Morrow. 88 pp. $1.00. 

Holmes, T. Rice. The architect of the Roman Empire. 
N. Y.: Oxtord Univ. Press. 302 pp. $5.00. 

Household, Horace W. Hellas, the forerunner, vol. 2, The 
glory fades. N. Y.: Dutton. 191 pp. $1.20. 

Josephus, Flavius. Josephus, vol. 3. The Jewish War, 
books 4-7. [Loeb Classical Library.] N. Y.: Putnam. 
691 pp. $2.50. 

Lull, Richard 5S. Ancient man. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran. 152 pp. $1.50. 

Messer, Mary B. The family in the making. N. Y.: Put- 
nam. 383 pp. $3.50. 

Parsons, Geoffrey. ‘The stream of history. N. Y.: Serib- 
ner. 599 pp. $5.00. 

Porter, Bertha, and Moss, Rosalind, L.B. The Theban 
necropolis. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 230 pp. $10.00. 

Schapiro, J. S., and Morris, R. B. Civilization in Europe; 
pt. 1, Ancient and Medieval times; pt. 2, Modern times. 
| Pt. 2 first published in 1926.) Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin. 748 pp. (8 p. bibl.). $2.20. 

Spencer, Baldwin, and Gillen, F. J. The Arunta; a study 
of a Stone Age people, 2 vols. N. Y.: Macmillan. 418, 
657 pp. $14.50. 

Strabo. ‘Lhe geography of Strabo, vol. 5. [Loeb classical 
library.] N. Y.: Putnam. 547 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $2.50. 

Vasiliev, Alexander A. History of the Byzantine Empire; 
vol. 1, from Constantine the Great to the epoch of 
the Crusades (A. D. 1081). Madison, Wis.: Univ. of 
Wis. 457 pp. $3.00. 

Vaughan, Dorothy M. Outlines of ancient history. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 226 pp. $1.00, 

Warmington, E. H. ‘The commerce between the Roman 
Empire and India. N. Y.: Macmillan. 427 pp. (64 p. 
bibl.). $6.00. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


Belloc, Hilaire. A history of England; vy, 3, Catholic Eng- 
land; III, the later Middle Ages, A. D. 1348 to 1525. 
N. Y.: Putnam. 453 pp. $3.75. 

Benns, F. Lee. The Irish question, 1912-1914. N. Y.: 
F. S. Crofts. 92 pp. 65 cents. 

Cross, Arthur L., editor. Eighteenth-century documents 
relating to the royal forests, the sheriffs and smug- 
gling; selected from the Shelburne Mss. in the William 
L. Clements library. N. Y.: Macmillan. 345 “on $3.00. 

Curzon of Kedleston, George N. C., Ist marquis, e per- 
sonal history of Walmer Castle and its lords warden. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 344 pp. $11.25. 

Elderton, W. Palin. Shipping problems, 1916-1921 [Eng- 
lish]. N. Y.: Macmillan. 93 pp. $1.75. 

Fay, Charles R. Great Britain from Adam Smith to the 
present day. N. Y.: Longmans. 470 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 
$3.75. 

Gloag, John, and Walker, C. T. Home life in history; 
social life and manners in Britain, 200 B. C.-A. D. 
1926. N. Y.: Coward-McCann, 425 4th Ave. 302 pp. 
(2 p. bibl.). $4.00, 


Graham, Henry Grey. The social life of Scotland in the 
eighteenth century. N. Y.: Macmillan, 557 pp. $2.40. 

Gray, Mrs. Edwin. Papers and diaries of a York family, 
1764-1839, N. Y.: Macmillan. 301 pp. $5.00. 

Khan, Shafaat Ahmad, editor. John Marshall in India, 
1668-1672, N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 486 pp. $7.00. 

Low, J. Herbert. English history as a background of 
modern American lite. Chicago: Rand McNally. 651 
pp. (10 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Lowell, A. L., and Hail, H. D. The British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 
5 cents. 

Lunt, William KE. History of England. N. Y.: Harper. 
952 pp. $4.00. 

Massey, Vincent. The making of a nation |the story of 
Canada}. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 44 pp. $2.00. 
Meech, Thomas C. ‘This generation; a history of Great 
Britain and Ireland from 1900 to 1926. Vol. IJ, 1914 

1926. N. Y.: Dutton. 382 pp. $3.50, 

Montgelas, Maximilian M. K., graf von. British Foreign 
policy under Sir Edward Grey. N. Y.: Knopf. 159 

$2.25. 

Mun, thomas. England’s treasure by forraign trade, N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 101 pp. $1.40. 

Oman, Charles. <A history of England [revised edition}. 
N. Y.: Longmans. 809 pp. $2.75. 

Pearson, Andrew F. S. Church and State; political aspects 
of sixteenth-century puritanism. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
162 pp. $3.00. 

Kichmond, Herbert W. National policy and naval strength 
{discussion of British Naval wartare]. N. Y.: Long- 
mans. 373 pp. $6.00. 

Kobinson, Cyril &. England; a history of British progress 
from the early ages to the present day. N. Y.: Crowell. 
906 pp. (9 p. bibl.). $5.00, 

Soothill, W. E. China and England. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 236 pp. $3.00. 

Tout, Thomas F. Chapters in the administrative history 
of medieval England; the wardrobe, the chamber; and 
the small seals; vols. 3 and 4. N, Y.: Longmans. 513, 
495 pp. $12.00, 

‘Trevaskis, Hugh K. ‘The land of the five rivers; an eco- 
nomic history of the Punjaub from the earliest times. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 392 pp. $4.75. 

Visvanatha Aiyar, 5S. V. Racial synthesis in Hindu culture. 
N. Y.: Dutton. 241 pp. $3.50. 

Young, John. ‘The diary of John Young, Dean of Win- 
chester, 1616 to the commonwealth. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
194 pp. $3.00. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Belloc, Hilaire. How the Reformation happened. N. Y.: 
McBride. 290 pp. $3.50, 

Bergendoff, Conrad. Olavus Petri and the ecclesiastical 
transformation in Sweden, 1521-1552. N. Y.: Maemil- 
lan. 264 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $2.50. 

Chase, Stuart, and others, editors. Soviet Russia in the 
second decade. N. Y.: John Day. 387 pp. $4.00. 
Dickinson, Goldsworthy L. Revolution and reaction in 
Modern France. N. Y.: Brentano’s. 255 pp. $2.50. 
Dobb, Maurice, and Stevens, H. C. Russian economic de- 
velopment since the revolution. N. Y.: Dutton. 427 

pp. (6 p. bibl.). $3.00. 

Donne, O. Delle. European tariff policies since the world 
war. N. Y.: Adelphi Co. 302 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

Douglas, Robert K. Europe and the Far East, 1506-1912. 
N. Y.: Putnam. 487 pp. (14 p. bibl.). $3.00, 

Ehrenberg, Richard. Capital and finance in the age of 
the Renaissance. N. Y.: Harcourt. 390 pp. $4.50. 

Fruin, R. The siege and relief of Leyden in 1574. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 172 pp. $3.50. 

Gooch, George P. Recent revelations of European diplo- 
macy. N. Y.: Longmans. 278 pp. $3.00. 

Illustrated history of the Russian revolution. Vol. 1. 
N. Y.: International Publishers. 195 pp. $2.75. 


Jerrold, Maud F. Italy in the Renaissance. Boston: J. W. 


Luce. 292 pp. $4.50. 
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McGrady, S. H. A notebook of European history, 1400- 
1920, N. Y.: Crowell. 256 pp. $1.50, 

Mavor, James. The Russian Revolution. N. Y.: Macmil- 
lan. 470 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $7.50. 

Oncken, Hermann. Napoleon III and the Rhine; the origin 
of the war of 1870-1871. N. Y.: Knopf. 232 pp. $2.25. 

Palm, Franklin C. The establishment of French absolu- 
tism, 1574-1610. N. Y.: F. S. Crofts. 92 pp. 65 cents. 

Prescott, Frank W. An outline of Europe since 1815. N. Y.: 
Holt. 104 pp. 50 cents. 

Quigley, Hugh, and Clark, R. T. Republican Germany, a 
political and economic study. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 
332 pp. (8 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Reinhold, Peter P. The economic, financial, and political 
stall of Germany since the War. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press. 134 pp. $2.00. 

Sforza, Count Carlo. Diplomatic Europe since the treaty 


4 Versailles. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 137 pp. 

50. 

Trotsky, Leon. The real situation in Russia. N. Y.: Har- 
court. 389 pp. $2.00. 


Walsh, Edmund A. The fall of the Russian Empire. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown. 375 pp. (13 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

Wright, John K. The geographical basis of European 
history. N. Y.: Holt. 118 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $1.00. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Dedk, Francis. The Hungarian-Roumanian land dispute. 

be Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 286 pp. (6 p. bibl.). 
.00, 

Dexter, Philip, and Sedgwick, J. H. The war debts; an 
American view. N. Y.: Macmillan. 180 pp. $1.50. 

Exner, Franz. Krieg und Kriminalitaét in Osterreich. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 241 pp. $3.00. 

Fabre-Luce, Alfred. Locarno, the reality. N. Y.: Knopf. 
217 pp. $3.00. 

Gerould, J. T., and Turnbull, L. S., compilers. Selected 
articles on inter-allied debts and revision of the debt 
settlements. N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. 524 pp. (7 p. 
bibl.). $2.40. 

Gratz, Gustav, and Schiiller, Richard. The economic policy 
of Austria-Hungary during the war in its external 


relations. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 309 pp. 
$3.50. 

Lutz, Hermann. Lord Grey and the World War. N., Y.: 
Knopf. 346 pp. $5.00. 


Netherlands and the World War (The). Studies in the 
war history of a neutral; vol. 2. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press. 387 pp. $5.00. 

Powell, Edward A. Embattled borders; eastern Europe 
from the Balkans to the Baltic. N. Y.: Century Co. 


394 pp. $3.50. 

Pringle, W. Henderson, editor. Economic problems in 

urope today. N. Y.: Macmillan. 157 pp. $2.00. 

Ross-of-Bladensburg, Lt.-Col. Sir John. The Coldstream 
Guards, 1914-1918. 3 vols. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 
$21.00. 

Stegemann, Hermann. 
Knopf. 360 pp. $5.00. 

Umbreit, Paul, and Lorenz, Charlotte. Der Krieg und die 
Arbeitsverhiiltnisse; die Deutschen Gewerkschaften im 
Krieg; Die gewerbliche Frauenarbeit wihrend des 
Krieges. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 437 pp. $5.00. 

Van Every, Dale. The A. E. F. in battle. N. Y.: Apple- 
ton. 394 pp. $3.00. 

Woods, Edward S. Lausanne, 1927. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran. 192 pp. $1.25. 


The mirage of Versailles. N. Y.: 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Adams, Julia D. The swords of the Vikings; stories from 
the works of Saxo Grammaticus. N. Y.: Dutton. 240 


pp- $2.50. 

Bowen, Harold. The life and times of “Ali Ibn Isa” [the 
court of Bagdad from 892 to 946 A. D.]. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 437 pp. $10.00. 

Butterworth, George W. A study in church history to the 
end of the thirteenth century. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran. 168 pp. $1.75. 


Carlyle, R. W., and Carlyle, A. J. The political theory of 
the thirteenth century. N. Y.: Putnam. 514 pp. (4 p. 
bibl.). $10.00, 

Komroff, Manuel, editor. Contemporaries of Marco Polo, 
N. Y.: Liveright. 381 pp. (9 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

Lucas, Henry S. John Ill, Duke of Brabaut, and the 
French alliance, 1345-1347. Seattle, Wash.: Univ. of 
Wash. Press. 62 pp. 75 cents. 

Thompson, James W. An economic and social history of 
the Middle Ages (300-1300). N. Y.: Century Co. 909 


pp- (42 p. bibl.). $5.00. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Bau, Mingchien J. China and the World peace. N. Y.: 
Revell. 194 $2.00. 


Belmont, Perry. Political equality; religious toleration 
from Roger Williams to Jefferson. N. Y.: Putnam. 
152 pp. $1.00, 

Burrell, P. J., and Kraft, Alice. The pageant of Wyoming 
Valley. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Wyoming Hist. and Geo- 
logical Soc. 124 pp. 50 cents. 

Condliffe, J. B., editor. Problems of the Pacific. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 643 pp. $3.00. 
Davis, H. P. Black democracy; the story of Haiti. N. Y.: 

Dial Press. 383 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Dennis, William J. Documentary history of the Tacna- 

Arica dispute. Iowa City, la.: Univ. of Iowa. 262 
$2.00. 
Diaz del Castillo, Bernal. 


Chicago: 


The discovery and conquest of 
Mexico, 1517-1521. N. Y.: Harper. 602 pp. $5.00. 

Galarza, Ernest. The Roman Catholic church as a factor 
in the political and social history of Mexico. Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: Capital Press. 188 pp. $2.50. 

Gollancz, Hermann, editor. The Carmelites in Mesopota- 
mia, A. D. 1623 to 1733. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 
694 $14.00, 

Hasbrouck, Alfred. Foreign legionaries in the liberation 
of Spanish South America. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. 
Press. 470 pp. (13 p. bibl.). $6.75. 

Hearnshaw, Fossey J. C. A survey of socialism, analytical, 
historical, and critical. N. Y.: Macmillan. 485 pp. (16 


p- bibl.). $6.00. 
Hertz, Friedrich. Race and civilization. N. Y.: Macmil- 
lan. 340 pp. $7.50. 


Hobart, Alice T. N. Within the Walls of Nanking [story 
of attack by Chinese Nationalists]. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
243 pp. $2.25. 

Howorth, Henry H. History of the Mongols from the 9th 
to the 19th centuries; Pt. IV. N. Y.: Longmans. 382 

. $17.00. 

Huc, E. R., and Gabet. Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and 
China, 1844-1846. 2 vols. N. Y.: Harper. 431, 414 

$10.00. 

Lescarbot, Mare Canada. Nova Francia; a description of 
Acadia, 1606. N. Y.: Harper. 377 pp. $4.00. 

Marshall, Leon C. The story of human progress, revised 
edition. N. Y.: Macmillan. 454 pp. 

Nova Francia; or the description of that part of New 
France which is one continent with Virginia. N. Y.: 


Harper. 380 pp. $5.00. 

Ogg, Frederick A. Research in the humanistic and social 
sciences. N. Y.: Century Co, 462 pp. (17 p. bibl.). 
$2.50. 


Oswald, John C. A history of printing; its development 
through five hundred years. N. Y.: Appleton. 423 pp. 
(3 p. bibl.). $7.50. 

Statesman’s Year-book (The). Statistical and historical 
annual of the states of the world for the year 1928. 
N. Y.: Maemillan. 1574 pp. $7.50. 

Van Hoesen, H. B., and Walter, F. K. Bibliography, prac- 
tical, enumerative, historical; an introductory manual. 
N. Y.: Seribner’s. 532 pp. (77 p. bibl.). $7.50. 

Wilson, Sir Arnold T. The Persian Gulf, an historical 
sketch from the earliest times to the beginning of the 
twentieth century. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 344 
pp- $7.00. 
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Winton, George B. Mexico, past and present. Nashville, 

Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. 296 pp. $2.00. 
BIOGRAPHY 

Bercovici, Konrad. Alexander, a romantic biography. 
N. Y.: Cosmopolitan Book Co. 335 pp. $2.50. 

Wilbur, James B. Ira Allen, founder ot Vermont, 1751- 
1814, 2 vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 554, 576 pp. 
(4 p. bibl.). $12.50. 

Andrews, Christopher C. Recollections: 1829-1923, [Author 
resident in Minnesota for 65 years.| Cleveland, O.: 
A. H. Clark Co. 328 pp. $6.00. 

Newbold, William R. The cipher of Roger Bacon. Phila.: 
Univ. of Penna, Press. 256 pp. $4.00. 

Hermannsson, Halidor. Sir Joseph Banks and Iceland. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Library. 123 pp. $3.00. 

Sherman, Thomas H. Twenty years with James G. Blaine. 
N. Y.: Grafton Press. 208 pp. $3.50. 

Shaw, Clement b. Letizia Bonaparte (Madame Mére). 
N. Y.: Viking Press. 176 pp. $2.00. 

Portigliotti, Giuseppe. The Borgias. N. Y.: Knopf. 286 
pp- 35.00. 

Long, J. C. Bryan, the great commoner. N. Y.: Apple- 
ton. 436 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

James, James A. The life of George Rogers Clark. Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 547 pp. $5.00. 

André, Marius. Columbus. N. Y.: Knopf. 286 pp. (1 p. 
bibl.). $5.00. 

Cook, E. Thornton. Their majesties of Scotland [Lives 
of the kings and queens of Scotland]. N. Y.: Dutton. 
466 pp. (6 p. bibl.). 36.00. 

Rogers, Cameron. The legend of Calvin Coolidge. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 179 pp. $1.50. 

Taylor, George R. S. Cromwell. Boston. Little, Brown. 
340 pp. 4.00. 

Ronaldshay, Lawrence J. L. D., Ist earl of. The life of 
Lord Curzon; vol. 2. Viceroy of India. N. Y.: Live- 
right. 424 pp. $15.00, set of 3 vols. 

George II], King of Great Britain. The correspondence 
of King George the Third from 1760 to December, 1783. 
Vol. 6, May, 1782, to December, 1783. N. Y.: Macmil- 
lan. 507 pp. $8.00. 

Adams, Randolph G. The papers of Lord George Germain. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: William L. Clements’ Library. 46 


Weuhew, Robert I. Jay Gould; the story of a fortune. 
N. Y.: Greenberg. 200 pp. $3.50. 

Graves, Jackson A. My seventy years in California, 1857- 
1927. Los Angeles: Times-Mirror Press. 500 pp. $5.00. 

Hicks, Howard H. Alexander Hamilton. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 202 pp. $1.50. 

Johnson, Claudius O. Carter Henry Harrison I, political 
leader. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 319 pp. (5 
p- bibl.). $3.00. 
Winkler, John K. W. R. Hearst, an American phenome- 
non. N. Y.: Simon and Schuster. 354 pp. $4.00. 
Benson, Ramsey. Hill country; the story of J. J. Hill. 
N. Y.: Stokes. 356 pp. $2.50. 

Irwin, Will. Herbert Hoover, a reminiscent biography. 
N. Y.: Grosset & Dunlap. 315 pp. 75 cents. 

Mann, Horace K. The lives of the popes in the Middle 
Ages; vol. 14, Innocent IV, the Magnificent, 1243-1271. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 318 pp. $5.00. 

Tate, Allen. Stonewall Jackson, the good soldier. N. Y.: 
Milton Balch. 330 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

Johnson, Sir William, bart. The papers of Sir William 
Johnson; vol. 6. Albany, N. Y.: Univ. of the State of 
N. Y. 803 pp. $2.50. 

Delteil, Joseph. LaFayette. N. Y.: Milton Balch. 212 pp. 
$3.50, 

Sedgwick, Henry D. LaFayette. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. 483 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Powicke, F. M. Stephen Langton. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 240 pp. $5.00. 

Taylor, Rachel A. Leonardo, the Florentine; a study in 
personality. N. Y.: Harper. 611 pp. (5 p. bibl.). 
$6.00. 


Angle, Paul M. Lincoln in the year 1860, and as president- 
elect. Springfield, Ill.: Lincoln Centennial Associa- 
tion. 66 pp. 50 cents, 

Dodd, William E. Lincoln or Lee; comparison and con- 
trast of the two greatest leaders in the war between 
the states. N. Y.: Century Co. 185 pp. $2.00. 

Hill, Frederick T. Lincoln, emancipator of the nation. 
N. Y.: Appleton. 298 pp. $3.90. 

Forester, C. 5. Louis XIV, King of France and Navarre. 
N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 253 pp. $4.00, 

MacCorkell, William A. ‘The recollections of fifty years 
of West Virginia. N. Y.: Putnam. 647 pp. $5.00, 
Prezzolini, Giuseppe. Nicolo Machiavelli, the Florentine. 

N. Y.: Brentono’s. 257 pp. $3.50. 

Ségur, Marquis de. Marie Antoinette. N. Y.: Dutton. 
323 pp. $5.00. 

Marquis, Thomas B. Memoirs of a White Crow Indian. 
N. Y.: Century Co. 356 pp. $3.00, 

Chambers, R. W. The saga and myth of Sir Thomas More. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 52 pp. 85 cents. 

Abbot, Willis J. Mussolini tells why he prefers Fascism 
to Parliamentarism for Italy. N. Y.: Italian Historical 
Soc. 113 West Forty-second Street. 13 pp. 5 cents. 

Robertson, Alexander. Mussolini and the New Italy. 
N. Y.: Revell. 156 pp. $2.00. 

Brasch, F. E., editor. Sir Isaac Newton. Balto.: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins. 340 pp. $5.00, 

Brodetsky, S. Sir Isaac Newton, a brief account of his 
life and work. Boston: J. W. Luce. 168 pp. $2.00. 

Hendrick, Burton J. The training of an American; the 
earlier life and letters of Walter H. Page, 1855-1913. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 451 pp. $5.00. 

Ramsay, A. A. Sir Robert Peel. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 
384 pp. $5.00. 

Allsopp, Frederick W. Albert Pike, a biography. Little 
aa Ark.: Parke-Harper Co. 388 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 
53.50. 

Pastor, Ludwig Freiherr von. The history of the popes 
from the close of the Middle Ages. Vol. 15, Pius IV; 
vol. 16, Pius IV. St. Louis: B. Herder. 490, 540 pp. 
‘$5.00 each. 

Waldman, Milton. Sir Walter Raleigh. N. Y.: Harper. 
263 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $4.00. - 

Washburn, Edwin C. John Read, American. [Narrative 
of a pioneer New England family up to the time of 
the Civil War.] N. Y.: Grafton Press. 363 pp. (2 p. 
bibl.). $2.50. 

McDonald, James G. Rhodes; a life. N. Y.: McBride. 
414 pp. $5.00. 

Corti, Egon Caesar. The rise of the house of Rothschild. 
N. Y.: Cosmopolitan Book Co. 444 pp. $5.00. 

Sanders, Ella K. St. Francis de Sales, 1567-1622 [biogra- 
phy]. N. Y.: Maemillan. 314 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $3.75. 

Scott, Hugh L. Some memories of a soldier. N. Y.: 
Century Co. 690 pp. $5.00. 

Clark, John M., and others. Adam Smith, 1776-1926. Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 250 pp. $3.00. 

Dickinson, Thomas H. The portrait of a man as governor 


[biography of Alfred E. Smith]. N. Y.: Macmillan. - 


44 pp. $1.25. 

Hapgood, Norman, and Moskowitz, H. Up from city 
streets; Alfred E. Smith, a biographical study. N. Y.: 
Grosset & Dunlap. 349 pp. 75 cents. 

Smith, William H. Speakers of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. Balto.: Simon J. Gaeng, 
2824 Guilford Avenue. 277 pp. $5.00. 

Turnbull, A. D. John Stevens, an American record. N. Y.: 
Century Co. 562 pp. $5.00. 

Villard, Oswald G. Prophets, true and false. N. Y.: 
Knopf. 355 pp. $3.50. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Bacon, Gaspar G. The Constitution of the United States. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 218 pp. $2.00. 

Barker, Ernest. The study of political science and its 
relation to cognate studies. N. Y.: Macmillan. 50 pp. 
90 cents. 

Bassett, John S. The League of Nations; a chapter in 
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World politics. N. Y.: Longmans. 424 pp. (12 p. 
bibl.). $3.50. 

Bates, F. G., and Field, O. P. State government. N. Y.: 
Harper. 591 pp. $3.75. 

Boulter, V. M. Survey of International affairs, 1925. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ, Press. 236 pp. $4.25. 

Brierly, J. L. The law of Nations. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 234 pp. $2.00. 

Cole, Margaret 1. P. Local government for beginners. 
N. Y.: Longmans. 90 pp. (5 p. bibl.). 75 cents. 
Davis, M. W., and Mallory, W. ii, editors. A_ political 
handbook of the world as of January 1, 1928, N. Y.: 
Council on Forei Relations, 25 West Forty-third 

Street. 192 pp. $2.50. 

Dearborn, Frances R. The road to citizenship. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 154 pp. 68 cents. 

Eagleton, Clyde. The responsibility of states in interna- 
tional law. N. Y.: N. Y. Univ. Press. 315 pp. (10 p. 
bibl.). $6.00, 

Eighth yearbook of the League of Nations; record of 1927. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation. 188 pp. $1.25. 
Elliott, W. Y. The pragmatic revolt in politics. N. Y.: 

Macmillan. 557 pp. $3.75. 

Ford, Henry, and Crowther, Samuel. Today and ‘Tomor- 

row. —- City, N. Y.: Garden City Pub. Co. 281 
$1.00. 

Fyfe, William H. Archon, or The future of government. 
N. Y.: Dutton. 95 pp. $1.00. 

Gillin, John L., and “lly Social Problems. 
Century. 544 pp. $3.75. 

Haines, B. H. M., and Haines, C. G. The constitution of 
the United States. N. Y.: F. S. Crofts. 340 pp. $2.00. 

Harley, J. E. Proceedings of the Institute of International 
Relations, second session, vol. 2. Los Angeles: Univ. 

of Southern Calif. 211 pp. 

Harman, R. V., and others. 
tice, shorter course. 
414 pp. $1.20. 

Hill, Howard C. Community civics. 
484 pp. $1.40. 

Hudson, Manley O. The World Court, 1922-1928. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. 167 pp. $1.25. 

Hughes, Charles E. Our relations to the nations of the 
western hemisphere. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. 
Press. 123 pp. $1.75. 

Macartney, C. A., and others. Survey of International 
affairs, 1925, vol. 2. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 498 
$8.50. 

Manning, C. G. Government in Montana. 
World Book Co. 104 pp. 

Menzies, Isabella M. Government in Illinois. 
Ill: The Author. 79 pp. 40 cents. 

Merriam, Charles E., and Overacker, L. Primary elec- 
tions (rev. ed.). Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
459 pp. (23 p. bibl.). $3.00. 

Puente, Julius I. International law as applied to foreign 
states. Chicago: Burdette J. Smith, 60 West Washing- 
ton Street. 299 pp. $5.00. 

Rodick, Burleigh C. The doctrine of necessity in inter- 
national law. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 204 pp. 
(9 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Schmeckebier, Lawrence F. The District of Columbia, its 
overnment and administration. Balto.: Johns Hop- 

ins Press. 963 pp. a 4 bibl.). $5.00. 

Stalin, Joseph. Leninism. N. Y.: International publishers. 

472 pp. $2.50, 

Turkington, Grace A., and others. Lessons in citizenship 
for the Junior High School and the upper grades. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 533 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $1.32. 

Wallace, Schuyler C. State administrative supervision over 
cities in the United States. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. 
Press. 288 pp. $4.50. 

Williamson, Thames R. Civics at Work. Boston: Heath. 
346 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $1.16. 

Wood, Arthur E. Community Problems. 
603 pp. $3.75. 

Woodburn, J. A., and Moran, T. F. Active citizenship. 
N. Y.: Longmans. $1.32. 


American citizenship prac- 
Lincoln, Nebr.: Univ. Pub. Co. 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Yonkers, N. Y.: 


Evanston, 


N. Y.: Century. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F. Srockx, Pu.D. 
MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL 

National Consciousness and Party Politics. 
(Dublin Review, April). 

Christianity and History. C. J. Wright (Modern Church- 
man, May). 

New Materials for History. (Quarterly Review, July). 

Fact and Fancy in the Writing of History. Florence M, 
G. Higham (History, April). 

The Teaching of Contemporary History. E. A. Fulton 
(History, July). 

A New i i > of Question in History Papers. 
(History, July). 

A Heretic Looks at Some History. J. 
(Dalhousie Review, April). 

Sea-Diplomacy and Sea Law. George Aston (Quarterly Re- 
view, April). 

Historical Results of Recent Explorations in Palestine and 
Iraq. G. A. Barton (American Historical Review, 
July). 

Recovering New History. J. H. Breasted (Illustrated 
Scientific American, May). 

The Progress of the Cambridge Ancient History. W. L. 
Westermann (Political Science Quarterly, June). 

The Legal Status of Clodius Albinus in the Years 193-96. 
C. E. Van Sickle (Classical Philology, April). 

The Currency Reform of Ptolemy II. J. G. Milne (Ancient 
Egypt, June). 

Ancient Agriculture, I. 
History, April). 

Prehistoric Religion. Carl Clemen (Hibbert Journal, July). 

A Chapter of Israelitish History: the Division of the King- 
dom. Herbert Parzen (Bibliotheca Sacra, April). 

The Real Religion of. Ancient Israel. E. G. Kraeling 
(Journal of Biblical Literature, pts. 1 and IT). 

Nero and the Primitive Christians. E. G. Sihler (Biblical 
Review, April). 

The Cult Story of the Early Church. S. V. MeCasland 
(Journal of Religion, April). 

Nationalism at the Council of Constance. George C. Powers 
(Catholic Historical Review, July). 

The Papal Monarchy. W. A. Phillips (Edinburgh Review, 
July). 

The Revolt of the East and the Catholic Tradition. Chris- 
topher Dawson (Dublin Review, July). 

The Berlin Treaty: Fifty Years Afterwards. W. N. Medli- 
cott (Quarterly Review, July). 

The Drago Doctrine in International Law and _ Politics. 
H. E. Nettles (Hispanic American Historical Review, 
May). 

Excommunication in the Middle Ages. 
(Quarterly Review, July). 

Sanitation, Baths, and Street-Cleaning in the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. Lynn Thorndike (Speculum, April). 

Naval Armament in the Thirteenth Century. F. W. Brooks 
(Mariner’s Mirror, April). 

Columbus as a Writer. Robert Park (Hispanic American 
Historical Review, August). 

Some Communist Experiments of the Sixteenth Century. 
R. N. Carew Hunt (Edinburgh Review, April). 

French Forerunners of Columbus. Charles de Saint-Cyr 
(Living Age, April 15th). 

Political Ideas in the Jacobin Clubs. Crane Brinton (Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, June). 

The Memoirs and the Letters of Madame Roland. Carl 
Becker (American Historical Review, July). 

Louis XIV and Alsace. J. E. Hamilton (J/istory, July). 

The Origins of “Real Patronato de Indias.” J. L. Mecham 
(Catholic Historical Review, July). 

The Issue of Judicial Review in Germany. 
(Political Science Quarterly, June). 

A Hitherto Unknown Diary. E. B. Chancellor (Nineteenth 
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Century, August). Baron Philipp von Neumann, 
Austrian diplomatist, 181¥-1850. 

In the Footsteps of Marco Polo, Perey Sykes (Nineteenth 
Century, May). 

The Medici Account-Books. D. H. Fisher (American 
Historical Review, July). 

Russian Defense against Napoleon in 1812. Alexander 
Smirnoff (Army Quarterly, April). 

Ten Years of Bolshevism. Boris Bakhmeteff (Foreign 
Affairs, July). 

Experimental Control in Russian Industry. R. G. Tugwell 
(Political Science Quarterly, June). 

The Evolution of the Japanese Army. Maj. B. R. Mullaly 
(Army Quarterly, April). 

Early European Rivalry in the Indian Ocean. Adm. G, A. 
Ballard (Mariner’s Mirror, April). 

Naval Actions between the Portuguese and Dutch in India, 
1654. C. R. Boxer (Mariner’s Mirror, July). 

The Revolt of the Camisards. Reginald Blomfield (Quar- 
terly Review, April). 

Turkey, Yesterday and Tomorrow. H. C. Woods (Quar- 
terly Review, April). 

Did St. Brendan discover Brazil? Honor Walsh (Records 


of the American Catholic Historical Society, Decem-. 


ber). 

Peter rth Great, a Pirate of Tortuga. Comm. W. W. Brad- 
ley, Jr. (U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, June). 
The Strange Story of a Sixteenth Century English Piece 
of Ordnance and the Inquisition of Mexico. Zelia 
Nuttall (//ispanic American Historical Review, May). 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Tenure in Frank Almoign and Secular Services. Elizabeth 
G. Kimball (English Historical Review, July). 

The Seal of the Privy Council. L. W. Labaree and R. E. 
Moody (English Historical Review, April). 

Benefit of Clergy. H. P. Palmer (London Quarterly Re- 
view, April). 

The Beginnings of English Maritime Enterprise. C. L. 
Kingsford (/istory, July). 

Some Bristol Privateers and Their Exploits. D. Hollis 
(National Review, June). 

English Galleys in 1295. C. Anderson (Mariner's Mir- 
ror, July). 

Common Law in the Thirteenth-Century English Royal 
Forest. Elizabeth C. Wright (Speculum, April). 

The Rebellion of Humphrey Stafford in 1486. C, H. Wil- 
liams (English Historical Review, April). 

The Practice of Assignment in the Later Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. Anthony Steel (English Historical Review, 
April). 

The First Englishmen in Russia. R. H. Bruce Lockhart 
(Fortnightly, June). Richard Chancellor and his suite 
in Moscow, 1553. 

The Growth of English Shipping, 1572-1922. A. P. Usher 
(Quarterly Journal of Economics, May). 

Economic Results of the Black Death. Henry Somerville 
(Month, June). 

The Journal of Grenvill Collins. Florence E. Dyer (Mari- 
ner’s Mirror, July). Commander in the Royal Navy, 
1679-1694, 

The Asiento Treaty as Reflected in the Papers of Lord 
Shelburne. A. 5S. Aiton (Hispanic American Historical 
Review, May). 

The South Sea Company and the Canadian Expedition in 
the Reign of Queen Anne. W. T. Morgan (Hispanic 
American Historical Review, May). 

The First Anglo-Russian Treaty, 1739-42. Richard Lodge 
(English Historical Review, July). 

Domestic Expenses in the Eighteenth Century. Agnes 
Leigh (National Review, August). 

Some New Evidence on Wage Assessments in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Elizabeth L. Waterman (English His- 
torical Review, July). 

Some Personal Recollections of Lord Macaulay. Dorothy 
Alston (London Mercury, May). 

The Career of a Statesman. R. B. Mowat (Edinburgh 
Review, July). Sir Robert Peel. 


St. Helena under the East India Company. Lieut.-Col. 
O. L. Mathias (fortnightly, June). 

Examples of Wellington’s Strategy. Sir W. D. Bird (Army 
Quarterly, April). 

The Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 1828, I. 
Henry Tristram (Dublin Review, July). 

Gladstone and the Turks in 1876. W. N. Medlicott (d/is- 
tory, July). 

London Street Names. Ernest Weekley (Cornhill, May). 
Curzon and Kitchener: Some Personal Reminiscences. Maj.- 
Gen. Sir Wilfrid Malleson (/’ortnightly, August). 
British Influence in South America. W. A. Hirst (Hdin- 

burgh Review, April). 

The Anglo-Venezuclan Boundary Controversy. P. R. Fos- 
sum (ispanic American Historical Review, August). 

Angus: Kingdom, Earldom, and Shrievalty. Helena M. 
Carnegie (Scottish Historical Review, April). 

The Contributions of the Monasteries to Scottish History. 
D. H. Blair (Scottish Historical Review, April). 
Contemporary References to the Scottish Speech of the 
Sixteenth Century. Marjory A. Bald (Scottish His- 

torical Review, April). 

Napoleon’s Scottish Marshal. A. W. Seymour (Scots Maga- 
zine, June). Macdonald. 

The Marriage of James III (concluded). H. A. Law 
(Dublin Review, April). 

The “Blue Men” of Ireland. D. A. Mackenzie (Cornhill, 
May). 

Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical Association. 
G. W. Brown (Canadian Historical Review, June). 
Recent Changes in Canada’s Constitutional Status. A. B. 

Keith (Canadian Historical Review, June). 

Interesting Notes of Great Britain and Canada with respect 
to the Negro. W. R. Riddell (Journal of Negro His- 
tory, April). 

Queen Anne’s Canadian Expedition of 1711. W. T. Mor- 
gan (Queen’s Quarterly, April). 

Civil and Military Authority in Canada, 1764-1766. S. M. 
Scott (Canadian Historical Review, June). 

History of the Hamilton Regiment, 1778-1783. George 
Patterson (Dalhousie Review, July). 

The Origin of “Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Company.” 
RK. H. Fleming (Canadian Historical Review, June). 

Agriculture in Nova Scotia since 1870, A. B, Balcom (Dal- 
housie Review, April). 

The Catholic Church in Grenada, B. W. L., 1650-1927 (con- 
tinued). R. P. Devas, O. P. (Irish Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, May). 

India from Curzon’s Days to These. Sir Verney Lovett 
(Quarterly Review, July). 

The Australian Sheep and Wool Industry. J. F. Guthrie 
(Victorian Historical Magazine, October, 1927). 
South African History. H. A. Bryden (Edinburgh Re- 

view, July). 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

War-Guilt Conspiracy Myth. G. Hanotaux (Living Age, 
April 15th). 

The Evidence that Convicted Germany. (Current History, 
August). I. The Evidence Challenged, Alfred von 
Wegerer; II. Replies by Members of the Committee; 
III. The German Charges Answered, Preston Slosson; 
IV. Text of the Serbian Memorandum. 

Hapsburg Policy in the Balkans before the War. Josef 
Redlich (Foreign Affairs, July). Selections from the 
Diaries of the late Dr. Josef M. Boernreither. 

The French Official Account: 1915. (Army Quarterly, July). 

The German Official Account of the War. (Army Quar- 
terly, April). The railway volume. 

Naval Policy in the Great War. Rear Adm. J. E. T. 
Harper (Fighting Forces, July). 

Political Battles of the World War. Lord Beaverbrook 
(World's Work, July, August, September). 

The Russian Mobilization of 1914. Alfred von Wegerer 
(Political Science Quarterly, June). 

Turkey in the World War. Theodor von Sosnosky (Con- 
temporary Review, June). 
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Egypt During and Since the War. 
(Edinburgh Review, July). 
The Dardanelles in History, Retrospect and Fact. 

Woods (Fortnightly, June). 

Monchy-Le-Preux, 1917. W. P. M. Russell (National Re- 
view, August). 

Raiders of the Deep. Lowell Thomas 
June, July, August, September). 
Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books. 

terly, April, July). 

The Development of International Law since the War. 
M. O. Hudson (American Journal of International 
Law, April). 

Great Britain Nine Years after the Armistice. 
gan (South Atlantic Quarterly, July). 
The Political Bureaucracy of France since the War. W. R. 
Sharp (American Political Science Review, May). 


Capt. J. de V. Loder 
H. C. 


(World’s Work, 


(Army Quar- 


W. T. Mor- 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

The American Political System. H. J. Laski (Harper's, 
June). 

Democrats and Republicans. 
terly Review, July). 

De Tocqueville in the United States. 
(Dublin Review, April). 

Immigrant Contributions to America. Carl Wittke (4 meri- 
can Monthly, June, July). 

The White House and Its Occupants. 
(Quarterly Review, April). 

State Historical Agencies and the Public. 
(Minnesota History, June). 

Travel Literature as Source Material for American Catho- 
lic History (continued). J. P. Ryan (Jllinois Catholic 
Historical Review, April). 

The Religious History of the United States as a Field of 
Study and Research. Robert Fortenbaugh (Social 
Science, February, March, April). 

Early Canadian Emigration to the United States. 
(Dalhousie Review, April). 

Our Navy and the West Indian Pirates (continued). G. W. 
Allen (Essex Institute Historical Collections, April, 
July). 

The Franciscans in New Mexico. J. J. O'Gorman (Fcclesi- 
astical Review, August). 

Old Spanish Missions in Texas. W. Frances Scarborough 
(Southwest Review, April, July). 

The Right of Asylum in New Mexico in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. Elizabeth H. West (J/is- 
panic American Historical Review, August). 

Contraband Trade: a Factor in the Decline of Spain’s Em- 

ire in America. Vera L. Brown (Hispanic American 
Tistorical Review, May). 

The Isolationist Policy of Colonial Massachusetts. 
Buffinton (New England Quarterly, April). 
Some Evidence of Mercantilism in the Massachusetts Bay. 
E. A. J. Johnson (New England Quarterly, July). 
Marriage in Early New England. C. L. Powell (New Eng- 

land Quarterly, July). 

The Rise of the Missionary Spirit in New England, 1790- 
1815. O. W. Elsbree (New England Quarterly, July). 

The Rise of William Phips. Viola F. Barnes (New Eng- 
land Quarterly, July). 

Conscious Art in Bradford’s History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion. E. F. Bradford (New England Quarterly, 
April). 

The Rise of the Popular Churches in Virginia, 1740-1790. 
W. M. Gewehr (South Atlantic Quarterly, April). 
Coast Forts of Colonial New York. (Coast Artillery Jour- 

nal, May.) 

The Sheriff in Colonial North Carolina. J. P. Boyd (North 
Carolina Historical Review, April). 

The Controversy in the Dutch Church in New York con- 
cerning Preaching in English, 1754-1768. A. J. Wall 
(New York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, 
July). 

John Wesley in Arcadia. 
view, July). 


A. H. Quinn (Virginia Quar- 
Douglas Woodruff 


Ignatius Phayre 
T. C. Blegen 


Helen I. 


A. H. 


Umphrey Lee (Southwest Re- 


The Slave Trade into South Carolina before the Revolu- 
tion. Elizabeth Donnan (American Historical Review, 
July). 

Efforts of Spain to Maintain Sources of Information in 
the British Colonies before 1779. Kathryn Abbey 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

Sir John Johnson, Baronet; Superintendent General of In- 
dian Affairs, 1743-1830. P. H. Bryce (Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the New York State Historical Association, 
July). 

Mathew Carey, Publicist and Politician, 1760-1839. E,. F. J. 
Maier (Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society, June). 

Madame Russell. Laura Copenhaver (Scribner's, June). 
Sister of Patrick Henry. 

Our Revolutionary Forefathers. (Atlantic Monthly, July, 
August.) Journal of Frangois, Marquis de Barbé- 
Marbois, translated by Percy Noél. 

America’s Debt to a German Soldier. 
Palmer (Harper's, September). 
and what he taught us. 

Joel Shepard Goes to War. 
Quarterly, July). 
lution. 

The Life Adventures of Lieutenant-Colonel John Connolly: 
the Story of a Tory (continued). P. B. Caley (West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, April). 

Troop Units at the Battle of Saratoga. B. H. Mills (Quar- 
terly Journal of the N. Y. State Historical Association, 
April). 

General Henry Knox’s Ticonderoga Expedition. 
Flick (Quarterly Journal of the N. Y. 
Association, April). 

Baroness Riedesel and Other Women in Burgoyne’s Army. 
Amelia C. Parker (Quarterly Journal of the N. Y. 
State Historical Association, April). 

The Battle of Bennington. Capt. R. S. 
Monthly, April and May). 

George Rogers Clark. Sara J. English (Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, January). 

The Continental Congress and France: Secret Aid and the 
Alliance, 1776-1778. Elizabeth S. Kite (Records of 
the American Catholic Historical Society, June). 

The Bride of Wakefield. C. A. Hoppin (Tyler's Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine, April). Mary 
Ball Washington, mother of George Washington. 

Home of the First Farmer of America. W. E. Shoults 
(National Geographic Magazine, May). Mt. Vernon. 

Washington’s Religious Beliefs. A. J. E. (Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, July). 

Benjamin Franklin’s “Electrical Kite” and Lightning Rod. 
M. W. Jernegan (New England Quarterly, April). 

Jouett Outrides Tarleton and Saves Jefferson from Cap- 
ture. Virginius Dabnet (Scribner's, June). 

Jefferson’s Farewell to Romance. Marie G. Kimball (Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, July). 

Federal Constitution Provisions with Respect to Religion. 
D. C. Donoghue (Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society, March). 

Alexander McGillivray (1783-1793). A. P. Whitaker 
(North Carolina Historical Review, April, July). 
The Historical Development of Episcopal Nomination in 
the Catholic Church of the United States, 1784-1884. 
Charles F. McCarthy (Records of the American Catho- 

lic Historical Society, December). 

William Eaton, a Sanguine Man. J. H. Sedgwick (New 
England Quarterly, April). Efforts of a Navy agent 
to have the Pasha of Tripoli release the Philadelphia. 

Forcing the Dardanelles in 1810. S. E. Morison (New Enq- 
land Quarterly, April). With some account of the 
early Levant trade of Massachusetts. 

Detroit Campaign of Gen. William Hull. J. G. Van Deusen 
(Michigan History Magazine, July). 

Diary of the Siege of Detroit. W. L. 
History Magazine, July). 

MacGregor’s Invasion of Florida, 


Brig.-Gen. J. 
Baron von Steuben 


Joel Shepard (New England 
Personal Experiences in the Revo- 


State Historical 


Foss (Granite 


Jenks (Michigan 


1817. T. F. Davis 


(Florida Historical Society Quarterly, July). 
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The Commerce of Louisiana and the Floridas at the End 
of the Eighteenth Century. A. P. Whitaker (Hispanic 
American Historical Review, May). 

David Crockett. A. P. Foster (Tennessee Historical Maga- 
zine, October, 1925, issued May, 1928). 

The Martyrs of the Southwest. P. J. Foik, C. S.C. (Illinois 
Catholic Historical Review, July). 

River Navigation in the Early Southwest. Grant Foreman 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

The Rise of Methodism in the Middle West. F. I. Moats 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

Some Gaps in the History of the Northwest. J. R. Starr 
(Minnesota History, June). 

Indian Diseases as Aids to Pacific Northwest Settlement. 
L. M. Seott (Oregon Historical Quarterly, June). 

An Early Visitor to Michigan. Velera Keller (Michigan 
History Magazine, April). Pierre Francois Xavier de 
Charlevoix. 

General La Fayette in Indiana. C. N. Thompson (Indiana 
Magazine of History, June). 

Cornish Miners of the Upper Peninsula. J. E. Jopling 
(Michigan History Magazine, July). 

The Dismissal of President Tappan (University of Michi- 
gan). C. M. Perry (Michigan History Magazine, 
April). 

The eae Industry in Michigan. E. G. Fuller 
(Michigan History Magazine, April). 

History of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (continued). Irma T. Jones (Michigan History 
Magazine, April, July). 

The Fiction field of Michigan History. H. Bedford-Jones 
(Michigan History Magazine, July). 

Claim Associations and Pioneer Democracy in Early Min- 
nesota. C, J. Ritchey (Minnesota History, June). 

A First Step towards the Organization of Swedish Method- 
ism in Minnesota, 1853-1863. J. O. Anders (Swedish- 
American Historical Bulletin, March). 

Robert Dale Owen as a Mystic. Louis M. Sears (Indiana 
Magazine of History, March). 

Warrick County (Indiana) and the Northwest Territory. 
W. L. Barker (Indiana Magazine of History, June). 
The Education of a Backwoods Hoosier. H. W. Wiley 

(Indiana Magazine of History, June). 

An Early Indiana Political Contest. H. L. Wilson (Indiana 
Magazine of History, June). Wilson-Voorhees debate 
on slavery, 1856, 

The Adoption of the Australian Ballot in Indiana. Robert 
La Follette (Indiana Magazine of History, June). 
Illinois, the Cradle of Christianity and Civilization in Mid- 
America (continued). J.J. Thompson (Illinois Catho- 

lic Historical Review, July). 

Early Taverns and Inns in Illinois. P. W. Elder (Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, January). 
Iowa Public Archives. C. C. Stiles (Annals of Towa, 

April). 

Economic History of the Production of Beef Cattle in Towa 
(concluded). J. A. Hopkins, Jr. (Iowa Journal of 
History and Politics, April, July). 

The State Parks of Iowa. T. P. Christensen (Iowa Journal 
of History and Politics, July). 

Some Newly Discovered Missouri Maps. G. J. Garraghan, 
S. J. (Missouri Historical Society Collections, June). 

Pioneer Days in Northwest Missouri, 1837-1873. Ethel G. 
Inman (Missouri Historical Review, April). 

The Rise and Growth of Protestant Bodies in the Missouri 
Territory. Lucy Simmons (Missouri Historical Re 
view, April). 

Early History of Aeronautics in St. Louis. Majs. A. B. 
Lambert and W. B. Robertson (Missouri ITistorical 
Society Collections, June). 

Archbishop Peter Richard Kenrick and the Vatican Coun- 
cil. John Rothensteiner (JIlinois Catholie Historical 
Review, July). 

The Preservation of Alabama History. M. B. Garrett 
(North Carolina Historical Review, January). 

The Preservation of Mississippi History. W. H. Weath- 
ershy (North Carolina Iistorical Review, April). 


The Preservation of Arkansas History. D. Y. Thomas 
(North Carolina Ilistorical Review, July). 

Recent Studies in Texas History. (Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, July). 

Minor Empressario Contracts for the Colonization of Texas, 
1825-1834, II]. Mary V. Henderson (Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, July). 

A History of the J A Ranch, IV. H. T. Burton (South- 
western Ilistorical Quarterlu, July). 

Geronimo. J. P. Clum (New Mezico Historical Review, 
April, July). 

Florida Place-Names of Indian Origin. Frank Drew 
(Florida Historical Society Quarterly, April). 

The Seminole Indians of Florida. Minnie Moore-Willson 
(Florida Historical Society Quarterly, July). 

Influence of American Settlement upon the Oregon Boun- 
dary Treaty of 1846. L. M. Scott (Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, March). 

History of Pioneer Sheep Industry in Oregon. A. L. 
Lomax (Oregon Historical Quarterly, June). 

Letters to a President of the United States. W. E. Beard 
(Tennessee Historical Maqazine, October, 1925, issued 
May, 1928). James K. Polk. 

Henry Clay: a Study in Disappointment. J. A. Lovat- 
Fraser (London Quarterly Review, July). 

William Lindsay Scruggs, a Forgotten Diplomat. T. D. 
Jervey (South Atlantic Quarterly, July). 

Carl Schurz, Immigrant Statesman. Joseph Schafer (Wis- 
consin Magazine of History, June). 

Activities of Southern Women, 1840-1860. Virginia G. 
Gray (South Atlantic Quarterly, July). 

African Slavery as I Knew it in Southern Arkansas. 
S. H. Chester (Tennessee Historical Magazine, October, 
1925, issued May, 1928). 

Slave Conspiracies in North Carolina. R. H. Taylor 
(North Carolina Historical Review, January). 

Walt Whitman Looks at Boston. C. J. Furness (New Eng- 
land Quarterly, July). 1860-1882. 

The Political Activities of the Dutch Immigrants from 
1847 to the Civil War. H. S. Lucas (Iowa Journal of 
Ilistory and Politics, April). 

Memories of John Brown of Osawatomie. S. M. Le Page 
(Current History, June). 

Charles Sumner and the Rights of the Negro. C. M. 
Frasure (Journal of Neqro History, April). 

Abolitionist Literature in the Mails, 1835-1836. W. S. 
Savage (Journal of Negro History, April). 

The War between the States. S. A. Ashe (Tyler's Quar- 
terly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, July). 

Mary, Wife of Lincoln. Kate Helm (MecCall’s, May). 

President Lincoln’s Clemency. J. T. Dorris (Journal of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, January). 

Lincoln in Indianapolis. G. S. Cottman (Indiana Magazine 
of History, March). 

Pardoning the Leaders of the Confederacy. J. T. Dorris 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

Military Historians and History, ITT. I. R. Pennypacker 
(Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
July). Civil War. 

White Methodism in South Carolina during Reconstruc- 
tion. F. B. Simkins (North Carolina Historical Re- 
view, January). 

Have the Civil War Amendments Failed? Kelly Miller 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, April). 

The Cleavage within the Farmers’ Alliance Movement. 
— 5 Nixon (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
June). 

Diplomatie Relations of the United States and Venezuela, 
1880-1915. P. F. Fenton (Jlispanic American His- 
torical Review, August). 

The Squadron of Admiral Cervera. Lieut. H. A. Gosnell 
(U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, August). 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Diaries, IT, ITT. (Personality, May, 
June.) 


Treatment of Enemy Private Property in the United States 7 
before the World War. Edgar Turlington (American 
Journal of International Law, April). 
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DENO YER-GEPPERT 
VISUAL AIDS 
FOR HISTORY TEACHERS 


Wall Maps 
Breasted-Huth-Harding 
Series 
For Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern European 
and World History 
Hart-Bolton American His- 
tory Series 
For high school 
elementary grades 
Hart-Matteson American 
Government Series 
For Civics and Social 
Science 
Also Maps for English, 
Scriptural and Economic 
History 


Desk Map Materials 
Cartocraft Desk Outline 
Maps 
Cartocraft History Map 
Studies—A directed course 
of study 


Looseleaf Maps Colored 


and 


Miscellaneous 
Cartocraft Two-Print Slated 
Maps 
New History Atlases 
Beautifully Colored Wall 


Pictures 
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The New D-G Catalog Shows 


HISTORY MAPS 


nd 


PICTURES 
IN FULL COLOR 


To make the new Denoyer-Geppert catalog as help- 
ful as possible for history teachers, 20 of the 96 


pages are in color. 


Maps for Ancient, Medieval and Modern European, 
World and American History, 
celebrated Cartocraft two-print slated maps, and 
history pictures, are illustrated in full color. | 


The individual maps in the history series are de- 
scribed 
grouped in a manner to simplify the problem of 


ordering maps. You will be delighted with this 


briefly, yet adequately. The 


new catalog. 


Copies have been mailed. 


In the meantime is there any further infor- 

mation you need on visual education helps 

(see list to the left) for your work? Just let 
us know which items interest you most. 
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Scientific School Map Makers 


5235-57 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


together with the 


If you have not received 
yours, write; or just mail the attached coupon and 
a copy will be on its way to you at once. 


prices are | 
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